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OUR PUBLIC RECORDS. 
(Continued from p, 343.) 

In my last paper I considered certain Chancery 
documents which recorded dealings by the 
sovereign with his or her own people, with the 
tulers of other states, and with the subjects of 
those states. I will now speak of the record of 
proeeedings in the Chancery as a legal tribunal. 

It has been already said that the Chancery 
became a court of justice in the reign of Richard I., 
at which time the business of the Curia Regis was 
subdivided between the principal officers of the 
courts. Its jurisdiction was of two kinds,—the 
ordinary, wherein the judge was bound to observe 
the order and method followed by the Common 
Law ; and the extraordinary, in which he proceeded 
on the rules of equity and conscience, taking cog- 
nizance of intention rather than the letter of the 
law. The ordinary court held plea of recognizances 
acknowledged in Chancery, of writs of scire facias, 
&c., for the repeal of letters patent, of personal 
actions by or against officers of the court, of com- 
missions in bankruptcy, idiotcy, charitable uses— 
indeed of any matter anising out of a commission 
issued by Chancery. The extraordinary court, 
though in later days its time has been mostly 
“wy in deciding points affecting property, 
at date of its earliest records, or rather 


of its earliest records preserved to us, was 
chiefly concerned in adjudicating on petitions to 
the Chancellor in eases of assault, trespass, or out- 
rage, all of which were cognizable at Common 
Law, but for which the petitioner was unable to 


obtain redress, owing to the powerful social posi- a 
tion of his adversary or of his adversary’s friends ; ! 
this being so, we naturally find in Chancery : 
(Equity) Records numerous pictures—thrown by a ee 


side-light it is truae—of the manners and customs 
of men and women in days gone by, as well as 
material of the very highest importance—we are 
speaking now of those of the sixteenth century and 
later—to the pedigree-hunter and the topographer. 
To the former, who is about to deal with Chancery 
proceedings, a word of advice may be given,—Do 
not be discouraged from looking for the record of 
an event at a very long time after it happened. I 
mean, do not, if you are seeking for an incident in 
family history of the time of Elizabeth, hesitate to 
search proceedings, to which members of that 
family were parties, of the time of George J., or 
later. It not unfrequently happens that in a Bill 
of Complaint in Chancery a title going back some 
two hundred years is set out. 

Now let us see what records of those two sides 
of the Court of Chancery are preserved and within 
reach of the searcher. On the ordinary, or Common 
Law side there is the County Placita (“ Tower” 
Series), John to Edward IV., which contains a 
variety of legal proceedings, arranged under 
counties, belonging to that side of the Chancery, 
and transcripts of proceedings in other courts, the 
King’s Bench, &c., brought into Chancery by 
Writ of Certiorari. To the whole of these there is 
a very slight index, and a full calendar of such as 
relate to counties the names of which commence 
with letters between B and N ; both the index 
and the calendar are in the Legal Search Room. 
Then there are the pleadings ; these exist from 
Henry VII. to James I. in the “ Rolls Chapel” 
Series, and from that date to Victoria in the 
‘Petty Bag” Series. There are memoranda of 
orders made on these pleadings from 14 Charles J. 
to 2 George II. There is a calendar to the plead- 
ings for the reign of Henry VII. in the Literary 
Search Room (‘‘ Palmer’s” Indices, No. 107), and 
ten MS. volumes of indices to those in the Petty 
Bag Series. A few other classes of records on the 
Common Law side of Chancery exist, but do not 
call for special remark here. 

The Equity side of Chancery requires more 
notice. Here the pleadings exist in almost un- 
broken sequence from the time of Richard I, until 
the present day. They are arranged in something 
like chronological order, and a calendar to those 
of an early date is now in preparation ; and a most 
important calendar it will be. Now none (or 
practically none) of the pleadings are available to 


the student prior to the time of Elizabeth. For 
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this reign there is a printed calendar with a fairly 
fall index,* but unfortunately this does not con- 
tain anything like all the mass of my of that 
reigo. For the reigns of James 1. and Charles I. 
there is an index of names of parties arranged 
under the first letter of the plaintiff’s name ; and 
after that there is no chronologically arranged index 
at all, only one in about twenty-six volumes (the 
very sight of which would deter any but the most 
indefatigable record-hunterfrom attacking it), known 
by the somewhat vague title of “‘ Chancery Proceed- 


to suits going back to the time of Henry VIII., and 
of all intervening periods from that reign to the 
first year of George I. Mixed up with the indices 
to pleadings are those to depositions. There is not 
a more valuable class of records in the Record 
Office than the Chancery proceedings ; there is 
hardly a class worse provided with means of 
reference. 

Besides the Chancery (Equity) pleadings and 
depositions, there are affidavits from 1611 to 1869; 
they are referred to by indices. These affidavits 
from 1615 to 1746 are also entered in a register. 
Then we have the decrees and orders of the court, 
made upon the pleadings; these go back to 
26 Henry VIII., and are entered, some in volumes, 
some on rolls. Those on the rolls go back the 
farthest, 26 Henry VIII.; the entries in the books 

in ten years later. To the books there are 
indices, under the first letter of the plaintiff’s 
name, for the entire series ; each year hasa volume 
of index, which contains four alphabets, one for 
each term. There are two indices for each year, 
one (the index to the A book) containing the alpha- 
bet from A to K, and the other (the index to the 
B book) that from Lto Z. But numerous pitfalls 
await the uninitiated in searching these indices. 
They are supposed to be under the plaintiff's name 
or names, and so they are ; but suppose your plain- 
tiff is a peer—Lord Coventry, say ; you may find 
your suit under C (“ Coventry ”) ; you may find it 
*“ Dominus,” or if not of a particularly early date, 
under “Lord.” So with bodies corporate ; a suit 
to which the Mayor and Burgesses of Bristol were 
plaintiffs is as likely, indeed, if not more likely, to 
come out under M (“ Major et Burgenses,” &c.), as 
under B (“ Bristol, Mayor and Burgesses of”). The 
writer has known a suit to which the Earl of So- 
and-so was plaintiff put under T (‘The Earl,” 
&c.). 

This is enough to show the searcher of these, 
and of a great many other indices, compiled long 
ago, how very careful he must be in searching. 

To the Chancery Decree Rolls there are fourteen 
volumes of calendar ; one or more alphabetical index 


* In this calendar are given, i some earlier 
proceedings, Richard II, to Henry VIII. 


the set is that (No. 11) which is an index locorum 
to all the rolls, or rather to each volume of the set 
of calendars, which calendars, in turn, give you the 
reference to the rolls. 

One more class of Chancery (Equity) records 
demands notice, and with that I will conclude 
this paper,—the original reports and certificates 
made by the Masters of the Court im the various 
causes that came before it. The information in 
these is most important. Customs of manors, awards, 


| family history, personal particulars of litigants, and 
ings, before 1714.” In these volumes are references | 


a host of other matter, often not elsewhere recorded, 
find mention in these reports, which extend from 
the year 1544 to 1869, and comprise nearly three 
thousand volumes, in which they are arranged 
alphabetically, term by term. There are indices 
from 1606 to the end, similar iu style and arrange- 
ment to those just mentioned, to the decree books, 
and in searching which similar care must, therefore, 
be taken. W. J. Harpy. 
(To be continued.) 


THE THREE SEPTS OF GAURAN OR GOVERN. 
(Concluded from p. 284.) 

Modern histories, with one or two exceptions, do 
not even mention the illustrious warrior primate 
Archbishop McGauran’s name ; still he was one of 
the most distinguished historical and patriotic per- 
sonages towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
and entitled to rank as such in Irish history. He 
organized the rising and gathering of the great 
northern chiefs and their clans, and his diplomatic 
negotiations with the Hy see and Philip II. of 
Spain equalled those of Monsignor G. B. Rinuc- 
cini, Archbishop of Fermo, in his famous embassy 
in Ireland in the years 1645-1649. See ‘Calendar 
of State Papers, Ireland,’ temp. Eliz., and O'Dono- 
van’s ‘Four Masters,’ second edition, 1856; see 
also the Abbé MacGeogeghan’s ‘Ancient Irish 
History,’ translated from the French by O’Kelly, 
where the name is spelt MacGowran, and the 
tribe-name MacSambragain; and in O’Donovan’s 
work aforesaid Mac Samhradhain, pron. Magauran, 
M‘Govern, and Magowran; in Hennessey’s ‘ Ann. 
Loch Cé,’ Magauran and McGovern; Magauran 
and Magovern in Lynch’s ‘Cambrensis Eversus’; 
Magawryne and McGawrene in a deed of com- 
position, vide O’Flaherty’s ‘West or H. Iar 
Connaught’; and McGawran, Magawran, and 
McGowran in an inquisition held in 1607, given 
in a foot-note thereto; McGawran, M‘Gawrain, 
and Magawran in ‘Cal. State Papers, Ireland,’ 
temp. Eliz., 1586-1596 ; and Gawne, ibid., temp. 


| James I., 1606, p. 18; in Carew, ‘Cal. S. P., L,’ 


to parties exists in each volume; but the best of | Metiowss, cad 


gauran; MacGawran, and MacGauran in Gil- 
bert’s ‘Contemporary Hist. of Affairs in Ireland’; 
M‘Gauroll by Sir J. Davies, Attorney-General of 
Treland, in a letter to Robert, Earl of Salisbury, 
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dated 1606, vol. i. p. 136, in Vallancey’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea de Rebus Hibernicis’; M‘Girrell and 
M‘Goughe in an old map of Tullyhaw about the 
1609, noticed in my article on ‘Irish Bells,’ 
‘N.& Q.,’ 7" S. xii. 21 ; M‘Goveran in appendix, 
BS vide Musgrave’s ‘Memoirs of Rebellions in 
and,’ 1801 ; McGauran by Major McGauran* 

(or McGovern) in his ‘ Memoirs,’ where he states 
“from a younger branch of the family of O'Connor the 
last monarch of Ireland is mine descended, and the place 
of their residence, now vulgarly called Talaha, received 
its original name,'which was Tealleagh- Achy, that is the 
seat of Achilles, from one of our predecessors, Achilles 
McGauran. Our family seat once formed part of the 
vince of Connaught till it was annexed to that of 
ister, when the Baron McGauran joined his relations 
and allies, O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone; O'Donnel, Earl of 
Tyrconnel ; O'Reilly, Earl of Cavan ; McGuire, Baron of 
Inniskillen ; and the greatest part of the nobility of 
r, in taking up arms to oppose the sovereignty of 
_— Elizabeth. But being overcome by the Lord 
7” Mountjoy, they were obliged for a time to sub- 
mit. They, however, made another attempt in the reign 
of King James the First to free their country, which 
prosing unsuccessful, they were all attainted, and their 
amounting to five hundred and eleven thousand, 

four hundred and sixty acres, confiscated.” 


The area of the barony of Tullyhaw is now much 
smaller than in ancient times. The co. Cavan was 
divided into seven baronies (see Vallancey’s work 
aforesaid), whereas it now contains eight ; by the Act 
6 & 7 Will. IV. four townlands were taken from 
it, vide ‘Parliamentary Gazetteer of Ireland,’ 
under ‘‘Cavan,” p. 382. Ia Thoms’s ‘ Official 
Directory, Ireland,’ 1892, the contents are given as 
90,701 statute acres ; see also the Census Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1891, giving the names of the 
townlands and parishes and their areas therein. 
According to Ortelius’s ‘Map of Ireland,’ 1562, 
giving the territories of the old Irish septs, the 
clan McGauran or McGovern were also indigenous 
to co. Leitrim, their lands forming a portion of 
McGauran’s country, which was surrounded by 
powerful dynasts, viz., on the north and the north- 
east by Maguire, Rig Mor Tuath, or tribe king, of 
Fermanagh ; on the east by O'Reilly, Rig Mor 
Tuatb, or tribe king, of East Brefney, now Cavan; 
and on the south and the south-west by O’Rourke, 
Rig Mor Tuath, or tribe king, of West Brefney, 
now Leitrim—all of whom encroached upon aod 
circumscribed the tribal possessions. At one time 
the Rig Tuath, or tribe king, of Tullyhaw, was 
tributary to O’Rourke when he was Rig Mor 
Tuath of all the Brennies ; then O'Reilly would 
also be tributary to him. How the latter royal 
chieftain freed himself is described by S. K. 
Kirker, Esq., Fellow, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 1890-1, 


See my note on the ‘Battle of the Boyne’ in 


*N. & Q.,.’ 8S, ii. 21. Also another on ‘Royal Ceme- 
° of Clonmacnoiee,’ 7 8. xi. 422, where I refer to Dr. 
van 


the tribal name with MaGabrain. 


p. 296, in a note on Clouvghoughter Castle. 
O'Reilly subsequently claimed a right of tribute 
from McGauran, concerning which disputes arose 
between O'Rourke and O'Reilly, and are mentioned 
in the ‘Cal. S. P., I.,’ temp. Eliz. In Beauford’s 
‘ Ancient Map of Ireland’ the territory is referred 
to as Magh Cauran, and in his ‘ Ancient Topo- 
grapby of Ireland,’ Magh Gauroll and McGauroll, 
= *Val. Col. de iii. p. 

"Dugan’s poem, previously quoted at p. 49, refers 
to Trish af the name of O’Gabh- 
rain or O’Gauran, and at p. 73 that 

He is no shy slender chieftain, 
O’Gabbrain of Dal Druithne. 

In O’Donovan’s ‘Tribes and Customs of Hy 
Many,’ translated from the Book of Lecan, 1843, 
pp. 76, 77, O’Gabhain of Dalo Druithne is men- 
tioned ; and in a foot-note ‘‘that this name and 
the situation of the tribe is unknown” (O’Hart 
in his ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ fourth edition, locates 
Dal Druithne about the district of Loch Ree). At 
p. 85 it is stated in ‘‘the Irish life of St. Grellin, 
that this tribe paid him no tribute or impost of 
any description.” Again, at pp. 87, 91, ‘‘the 
taisigheachtallaidh of O’Connor (King of Con- 
naught) belongs to the Dail Druithne (I have not 
been able to ascertain the meaning of this term) 
at the recommendation of O’Kelly (King of Ui- 
Maine).” The Dal Druithne have the carrying 
of the wine from the harbours of the West of Con- 
naught to the seat of the arch-chief. According 
to O’D. F. M., in a note 1180, ‘‘ O’Gowran, Chief 
of Dal Druithne, was tributary to O'Kelly of Hy 
Many.” But whether there is any connexion 
between the regal race of McGauran or McGovern 
of Scotland, other than their common Irish 
Milesian origin with the royal tribe of McGauran 
or McGovern, of Tullyhaw, or that of O'Gauran, 
chieftains of Dal Druithne, it is most difficult to 
conjecture. Bat it is nevertheless clear why Lord 
Stair, in Lower’s ‘ Patronymica Britannica’ in- 
cluded the name of McGauran in his schedule of 
Scottish surnames, although originally springing 
from Ireland as the parent country. 

Joseph Heyry McGovery. 
60, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 


** Fray-puc.”—Two instances of this word, and 
two only, so far as I can discover, occur in Foxe’s 
* Acts and Monuments.’ I quote the edition pub- 
lished by Seeleys, in “The Church Historians of 
England.” I never met with the word elsewhere. 
Both of them are found in letters written by 
Laurence Saunders to his wife in the year 1555 :— 

“ Fain would this flesh make ~ Tp of that which 
oitering 
phar forsooth fear of fray-bugs.”—Vol, vi. 
Pe Be not afraid of fray-bugs which lie in the way.”— 
Vol. vi, p. 631. 
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To the latter of these passages the editor has 
attached a note thus: “ Fray-bug or fray-h»gvard 
(first edition), an imaginary monster.” Though 
the martyrologist is, to use a word employed by a 
very dear friend, a most “undepend-uponable ” 
historian, yet there is imbedded in his pages a 
mass of information of considerable value. He is 
also a typical specimen of that class, by no means 
extinct in our own day, which sees no harm in 
perverting the facts of history for the sake of en- 
forcing its own opinions. 

When are we to have a scholarlike edition of 
the ‘ Acts and Monuments,’ showing the variations 
between the several issues, and supplied with a 
body of notes correcting obvious errors, and ex- 
plaining the names of men and places which are 
often disguised so as to be far beyond interpre- 
tation by any save an expert. ' 

How Foxe ought not to be edited may be 
learned from the pamphlets written on this subject 
by the late Rev. 8S. R. Maitland, D.D. There is 
a set of them in the London Library. They are 
among the most instructive examples of criticism 
that I ever encountered. ASTARTE. 


Osszsstoy.”— The following 
appeared, as an advertisement, in the Norwood 
Review of March 11 and 18, and I am not sure 
that it had not appeared once before these dates : 


** Notice.—College Road, Dulwich.—There is evidence 
of divers inhabitants of this road having been submitted 
during the last few years to telepathic obsession. Cer- 
tain people are suspected who have used this form of 
injury, and more evidence is required against them for 
their conviction. More than twenty cases of lunacy have 
occurred in thie road, extending from the Fire Brigade 
of the Crystal Palace to North Dulwich. Of these cases 
seven have been self-murders. Any information relating 
to these practices will be gladly received at the office of 
the Norwood Review, addressed L.”’ 

In the number of March 18, in addition to this 
notice, there was a long letter addressed by L. to 
the editor and headed “ Telepathic Obsessions.” 
The pith of this letter lies in the last few lines, in 
which L. endeavours to point out how “ telepathic 
obsession” may be distinguished from the in- 
sidious advances of insanity. He says :— 

“ The person is at first strong in body and temperate ; 
he js at first startled at night or in the morning by some- 
thing relevant to his personality being apparently 
shouted ; it may be he is urged to cut his throat, and if 
he is foolish enough, he does it; should he bear his 
obsession and complain of it, his morale breaks down, and 
he is incarcerated, It is not shouting which he hears, 
but telepathic vocalization, with all that it implies, and 
his voices are not spiritual, nothing so supernal. They 
vary, however, from ribulous [bibulous?} whispers to 
definite shouts, urging him on to death or to complain. 
They may be known by being always associated with 
human beings, and not with the noises of animals and 
natural sounds.” 

In another part of his letter he quotes a friend 


money, by their relatives.” If so, the people living 
in College Road must be singularly unfortunate in 
their relatives. 

I myself have lived in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of College Road for a great many years, 
but I had heard nothing of this telepathic obsession 
until a friend drew my attention to this notice. 
If I write about the matter, it is not that I myself 
have any belief in it, it is merely to show that a 
tendency to a belief in witchcraft—for what else 
is this telepathic obsession ]—seems to be as ram- 
pant or as ready to start up now as it was centuries 
ago, and that among educated people. 

A local chemist and druggist seems to have hit 
the right nail on the head, for in the number of 
March 18 he inserted the following advertise- 
ment :— 3 

“ Telepathic Obsession.—Perfect immunity from this 
insidious complaint guaranteed by taking Fluide-Coca 
Nerve Tonic, post free, wits Medical Reports and Testi- 
monials, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s, 6d., from,” &c. 

At any rate, it is not precisely telepathic 
obsession that one would suffer from if one followed 
this advice, and swallowed the medical reports and 
testimonials as we!l as the medicine, even though’ 
no postal fee were exacted for their transmission 
downwards to the stomach. F. Cuance. 

P.S.—Since the above was written another 
suicide has taken place in College Road, being the 
second in the same family in the last six months. 


“ Exceyprore.”—Thanks to Mr. E. H. Mar- 
shall, M.A., of Hastings, I have been enabled to 
correct my culpable ignorance of this word. I 
asked what English author besides Mr. Sala had 
used it, and in what English dictionary it was to 
be found. The latter part of the query was war- 
ranted by the fact that ‘‘ engendrure ” is not to be 
found in Coles, Phillips, Bailey, Johnson, nor 
Webster. Mr. Marshall turned it up, however, 
in a Chaucer lexicon ; and it is to be read three or 
four times in almost as few lines in the ‘ Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue.’ W. F. 


Proverss Rewrit.—Speaking of Newn- 
ham, the Brighton apothecary, Dr. Gordon Hake 
says :— 

“T think often of the advice he tendered meas a young 
physician, ‘ Never dine with a patient, Such has been 
my rule through life ; for if you do, sooner or later you 
aresure tolet out the fool.’ —‘ Memoirs of Eighty Years,” 
1892, p, 109, 

Ts not this advice as old as Solomon? Of. 

“When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, consider dili- 
gently what is before thee: And put a knife to thy 
throat, if thou be a man given to appetite.”—Proverbs 
xxiii. 1, 2, 

Wittiam Brack. 


Glasgow. 


who says that this telepathic obsession is practised 
“with the object of incarcerating people with | 


“Scum cuique.”—The present Chancellor of 
the oldest English University, in a suggestive 
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scientific address he gave in the Sheldonian 
Theatre on March 1, seems to have over- 
looked one important _ regarding the genesis 
and history of modern bacteriology, which may not 
be out of place to be merely touched upon among 
your “ Notes.” The fact is the great discoveries 
of those invisible active germs of various diseases 
now called bacilli or bacteria, which science attri- 
butes chiefly to men like Pasteur or Koch of our 
days, have not been made all upon a sudden 
towards the end of this scientific century, but they 
were preceded—to refer to but one predecessor— 
by one of the foremost pioncers of physical and 
medical science, who flourished and worked already 
before the middle of the century. It was Ehren- 
berg who disclosed, by means of his meritorious 
microscopic researches, the hidden world of In- 
fusoria, and laid down the results of his investiga- 
tions in a work that appeared as long ago as 
1838 at Leipzig. It is trae that Ehrenberg did not 
yet discern between Infusoria and Bacteria, and 
consequently did not use the modern name of a 
Bacillus in its present sense ; but to his labour, one 
may fairly acknowledge, is due the foundation of 
modern bacteriology. A noteworthy record of the 
life and work of Ehrenberg, which was closed at 
Berlin in 1876, may be found in the ‘ Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie ’ (vol. v.), published at Leip- 
zig in 1877. X. 


Prowe.—One would have thought that Mr. 
Henry W. Lucy must know the meaning of this 
little word ; and yet he tells us in ‘ Settled Down,’ 
in the Graphic, April 8, p. 367, of Mr. 
James Lowther, ‘‘ Before half an hour had sped he 
was (in s Parliamentary sense, of course) prone on 
his back.” The authors of ‘The Dynamiter’ (p. 18) 
are more discriminating : “ They lay some upon 
their backs, some prone, and not one stirring.” 

Sr. Swirar. 


Tae admiring the 
beautiful avenue of horse-chestnut trees in Bushey 
Park recently, I could not help wondering wh 
botanists had given the genus (which is of the 
order Sapindacez, a word derived from Sapoindicus, 
owing to the use of the fruit of some species in 
making a kind of soap) the name of Ausculus. For 
it is certainly a very different tree from the esculus 
of Virgil (‘ Georgics,’ ii. 16, 291), which seems to 
have been a species of oak, a broad-leaved variety, 
according to Prof. Tenore, of the Quercus sessili- 

The acorns of this variety are sweet and 
eaten like chestnuts, whence probably the ancient 
name, But the nuts of the horse-chestnut are 
not esculent, although it is said that the name 
“horse ”-chestnut is derived from their being 
sometimes ground and given to horses medicinally 
in the East. Paxton confuses the ancient and 
modern AZsculus in his ‘ Botanical Dictionary,’ 
where he says it is the name “given to a kind of 


oak which bears an edible fruit, and is derived 
from esca, food or nourishment,” and then goes on 
to assign it to the natural order Sapindacew and 
to describe the horse-chestnut. 

Dryden, in translating Virgil, is, as might be 
expected on a point of this kind, somewhat loose. 
In ‘ Georg.,’ ii. 16, he renders @sculus “ beech,” 
whilst in ii. 291 he calls it simply “ Jove’s own 
tree,” apparently because Virgil, in the former 
place, speaks of it as ‘“‘nemorumque Jovi que 
maxima frondet.” 

The diphthong in @sculus seems to make the 
derivation from esca doubtful. The word is pro- 
bably connected with the Greek axvAos, itself of 
uncertain origin. W. T. Lyxy, 

Blackheath. 


“ Werx-enp”: “Trippers.”—These two pro- 
vincialisms (with which visits north have long 
familiarized my ear) seem, to judge from the fre- 
quency of their occurrence in London newspapers 
—although, as yet, rarely uttered by polite south- 
ern lips—likely to obtain general currency. As 
they are useful terms of native origin, itis not pro- 
bable that they are destined to enjoy a merely 
popularity. Henry 


Inscription 1s aN Otp Boox.—In an old 
volume of Oxford Latin pom printed in 1703, I 
find written in MS. the following couplet :— 

Hunc tenet Edvardus Pilkington jure libellum : 
Errantem cernis ai modo, redde mihi, 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Ventnor, 


Tue Carpinat (See 2™ viii. 42.) 
—The four cardinal virtues, how early were they 
ized as such ?—was a question early asked 

in‘ N. & Q.,’ but which seems to have remained 
unanswered. The inquirer thought they might 
not have come in earlier than the three Christian 
graces, Faith, Hope, and Obarity. In fact, they 
are far older. Thus, Cicero (‘Ad Herenniam, iii. 2) 


Y | says, “ Rectum dividiturin Pradentiam, Justitiam, 


Fortitudinem, Modestiam,” equivalent to our Pru- 
dence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. Should 
doubts arise whether “ Modestia” means Temper- 
ance, they will vanish when we see ‘* Modestia” 
defined by Cicero as “ continens in animo moderatio 
cupiditatam.” But the fourfold division of virtues 
was well known to Plato several centuries before 
Cicero, In planning his ideal republic, modelled 
after a perfect man, be would have it wise, and 
valiant, and temperate, and just (iv. §6,E.). Some 
Grecian I trust = for ‘N. Q.’ the 
enealogy of the ‘our up to an earlier era. 
James D, Burizr. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Hout Guitps.— Dr. Lambert, in his ‘Two 
Thousand Years of Gild Life’ (Hull, 1891), prints 
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in English translation the text of the deed of 
foundation of the Holy Trinity Guild of Hull, in 
which the date of its origin is given as 1369. But 
probably this is a transcriber’s error, as on refer- 
ence to Frost's ‘History of Hull’ I find that 
Robert de Selby, the mayor, and William de 
Cave (misprinted Cane in Dr. Lambert’s book) 
and William de Bubwitb, the bailiffs, who signed 
the document, held office in 1371, and not in 1369, 
in which year John Lambard was mayor (the 
names of the bailiffs are not given for that year). 
With Roman numerals 71 can easily be trans- 
formed into 69. The certificate of this guild is 
not in the Public Record Office—at least, it is not 
included in Mr. Selby’s MS. index of Guild Certi- 


ficates. 

As regards the Guild of St. John the Baptist of 
Hull, Dr. Lambert prints a translation of its 
original deed of foundation too (p. 111), and con- 
jectures (it is not stated on what grounds) that the 
guild was founded about 1350 (p. 233). The date 
is destroyed in the original certificate in the Public 
Record Office, and I presume no copy of the docu- 
ment is to be found among the town records. The 
list of mayors compiled by Frost, however, again 
enables one to fix the date. The certificate was 
sent up from Hull in response to the king’s writ 
of 1388, consequently the member of the guild 
who signs himself “ William, domestic tailor to 
the Lord William de la Pole,” must have been in 
that employment before 1366, in which year 
William, son of the oldest known William de la 
Pole, died, and the will of the other William, son 
of Richard, was proved. The deed of foundation 
is signed, according to Dr. Lambert, by William 
Transale as mayor, and by Nicholas de la More 
and William Bate as bailiffs. One William de 
Stransale was one of the chamberlains of Hull in 
1352, and Nicholas del More one of the bailiffs in 
1363 ; but neither Transale’s nor Stransale’s name 
occurs in Frost’s list of mayors. But there isa 
blank in the list, and only one, before 1366, and 
consequently we may fairly assume that the Guild 
of St. John the Baptist of Hull was founded in that 
very year, namely, in 1357, and we may also fill up 
the blank left by Frost with the name of William 
Transale, or probably more correctly Stransale, as 
mayor and the other two names as bailiffs. Stran- 
sale’s colleague as chamberlain of the town, Thomas 
de Santon, held the office of mayor in 1355 and 
again in 1356. 

According to the will of John Schayl, a burgess 
of Hull, one of his houses was occupied by a 
Robert de Stransale in 1303. L. L. K. 


*Tae Wooprecker.’—A writer in the Decem- 
ber Good Words, p. 804, likens himself to 
The woodpecker tapping the hollow elm-tree. 
The reference, no doubt, is to Moore’s ‘ Ballad 
Stanzas: I knew by the Smoke,’ in which, how- 


ever, the woodpecker taps the beech, not the elm. 
The line concludes the second of the four stanzas 
composing the lyric. In English song-books the 
version set to music by Kelly as The Woodpecker’ 
omits the first two lines of the second stanza, the 
other two lines being used as a chorus or refrain to 
the first and third stanzas, which embody the atti- 
tude and the aspiration of a youthful sentimentalist. 
The poetical reading is as follows :— 
It was noon, and on flowers that languish’d around 
In silence reposed the voluptuous bee ; 
Every leaf was at rest, and 1 heard not a sound 
But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech-tree. 
Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Crarx’s Attey.—In the course of a ramble 
along the Bankside the other day, I came across 
a mural tablet with the following inscription :— 


“ This ancient way, known as Clarks Alley, and lead- 
ing from Willow Street to the River Thames, being a 


free passage, is closed by order of the Clink Commis- ~ 


sioners, 1796,” 

This is worth making a note of, for one of these 
days this ancient landmark will be removed and 
perhaps lost. It would be interesting if those of 
your readers who know of similar tablets would 
point them out. Henry R. Promer. 


Grey Friars’ Caurcnu, AperpEEN.—In con- 
nexion with the extension of the University of 
Aberdeen it is proposed to demolish the ancient 
church of the Grey Friars, which, with the excep- 
tion of the north transept and crypt of the East 
Church, is the only pre-Reformation building in 
the city. The church was built between 1518 and 
1532 by the famous Bishop Dunbar, the architect 
being Alexander Galloway, rector of Kinkell, a well- 
known personage in Sootch ecclesiology. It is 
built in the earlier and more refined (Scottish) 
Gothic style, and esses a fine buttressed side 
and a magnificent Gothic window, which is beauti- 
fally emblematic of the Trinity. The date of 
its erection and of every alteration in it being 
known, it is an important landmark in the somewhat 
obscure history of Scottish Gothic architecture. 
Besides these ecclesiological considerations it pos- 
sesses various interesting historical associations 
connected with the history of Scotland and of the 
city of Aberdeen. Unfortunately, it has been 
completely hidden by buildings all round it except 
on one side, where there projects a hideous last- 
century addition to the church. The result of this 
is that it is never shown to visitors and very few 
citizens know its value or its beauty. The Uni- 
versity authorities wish to keep the church, as it 
would make the best possible front to their new 
buildings, but the Town Council, who have con- 
tributed to the University extension scheme, 
insist on a front completely granite (the church is 
built of free-stone). This granite fad is no new 
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thing in Aberdeen. Every ancient building in the 
city, with the exception of those mentioned above, 
has been destroyed in order to erect a granite 
structure in its stead, ¢.g., the ancient Cathedral 
Church of St. Nicholas, demolished in 1837. A 
vigorous action on the part of some of the anti- 
quarian societies might yet save the church, which, 
on both ecclesiological and historical grounds, is 
well worth such an effort. R. 8. Rarr. 
Aberdeen. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


InscrIPTION oN Brass, OxTep Cuurca, SuRREY. 
—On a stone on the floor of the chancel of this 
church are two effigies of children in brass (the 
head of one is gone), habited in long, full robes 
down to their feet, with full sleeves, their shoes 
showing, the hands clasped in prayer. Under- 
neath is this inscription, relating to the elder one, 
on the dexter side, in capitals :— 

“Here lyeth enterred the body of Thomas Hoskins 

Gent. second sonne of 8' Thomas Hoskins Knight who 
deceased y* 10th day of Aprill A° Dni 1611 att y* age of 
5 years who aboute a quarter of an houre before his 
dep’ture did of himselfe w'out any instruction speake 
thos wordes : and leade us not into temptatio’ but deliver 
us from all evill, being y* last words he spake.” 
The brass is exceedingly interesting in its details, 
and in the matter of costume, but the inscription, 
recording as it does the last words of the deceased, 
is specially noteworthy. Can any of your readers 
supply like instances from brasses or monumental 
inscriptions ? In the churchyard of Peasmarsh, 
Sussex, is a stone to William Edward, son of 
William and Sarah Bannister, died Nov. 17, 1871, 
aged eight, and on it, “ Nearly his last words 
were, ‘ Don’t cry, Ma; I am going to Jesus.’” The 
words “from all evill,” on the brass, are curious, 
Do they occur in the Lord’s Prayer in any version 
of the Bible of about this date ? G. L. G. 


Monastic Rutes.— Will some one kindly inform 
me whether, in the Middle Ages, the monks in a 
rcian monastery (such as Fountains, in York- 
shire) were allowed indiscriminately to go into the 
surrounding hamlets to visit the sick and dying 
poor; or whether this duty was allotted to some 
particular monk or monks? I have sought in 
several quarters for definite information on this 
point, but without success, Heronpas, 
Cambridge. 


“ ALE-DAGGER.”—In Nash’s ‘Countercuffe giuen 
to Martin Iunior,’ written in reply to one of the 
Martin Mar-Prelate Tracts, occurs the following : 

“Twill leape ouer one of your brother Preachers in 
North-hampton shire, which is as good a Hownde for his 


sente to smell a feaste as euer man sawe. Pasquill met 
him betweene Bifield and Fawseley, with a little Hatte 
like a Sawcer vpon his crowne, a Filchman in his hande, 
a swapping Ale-dagger at his backe, contayning by esti- 
mation, some two or three pounds of yron in the hylts 
and chape, and a Ban-dogge by his side to command 
fortie foote of grounde wheresoeuer hee goes, that neuer 
a Begger come neere him to craue an Almes.”—P, 6, 

The meaning of “ban-dogge” plain enough, 
and “ filchman” is probably a beggar’s staff; but 
what is an “‘ale-dagger”? Surely it can have no 
connexion with dagger ale ! Joun TaYLor, 

Northampton. 


Brass 1n Onz’s Betty.—Where did Caven- 
dish get this idea from? In describing Henry 
VIII.’s gorgeous entertainment of the French 
Embassy at Greenwich, p. 107 of Mr. F. S. Ellis’s 
beautiful Kelmscott Press edition of Cavendish’s 
‘Life of Wolsey,’ the cardinal’s old gentleman 
usher says :— 

« But to discrybe the disshes, the subtylites, the many 
atraynge devysis, & order in the same, I do both lake 
wytt in my grosse old hed, & cunnyng in my bowells, 
to declare the wonderfull and curious imagynacions in 
the same inventyd and devysed.” rJIF 


Rev. Henry Apams, M.A. (1764-1839).—Can 
any one acquaint me of any publications by this 
clergyman? He was from 1798 till his death 
Rector of Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset, but 
officiated for forty-nine years as pastor of his native 
parish of Beaulieu, in the New Forest. I shall be 

lad of any notes about him; also dates of 
egrees. I know he was a Fellow Commoner of 
Wadham College, Oxford, 1785-94. 

Beavcigv. 


Se.r-epucation.—In the first volume of Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s ‘ Psychological Inquiries,’ 1855, 
p. 251, he quotes “from Dr. Newman’s Lectures ” 
as telling against a system of over-pressure in 
education, the case of 
“ the poor boy in the poem,—a poem, whether in concep- 
tion or execution, one of the most touching in our lan- 
guage,—who, not in the wide world, but ranging day by 
day round his widowed mother’s home, a dexterous 
— in a narrow field, and with only such slender 
outfit 

As the village school and books a few supplied, 
contrived, from the beach, and the quay, and the fisher’ 
boat, and the inn’s fireside, and the tradesman’s shop 
and the shepherd’s walk, and the smuggler’s hut, and 
the mossy moor, and the screaming gulls, and the rest- 
4 waves, to fashion to himself a philosopby and poetry 
of his own,” 


What is the poem allzded to? 


Sitver Swan.— Was there an order called the 
Silver Swan, instituted by Richard II.? Or was 
it only a badge adopted by that monarch; and 
where may I read an accountofit? 8S. M. 0. 


Massacre or Scio.— Where can a really 
authentic account of this massacre be found !— 


JAYDEE. 
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for it seems almost incredible that the Tarks 
could have put to the sword so great a num- 
ber as forty thousand people, as stated. Pre- 
sumably they slew ‘‘ man and woman, infant and 
suckling.” Another account says that out of a 
population of a hundred thousand only ten 
thousand escaped. This occurred on April 11, 1822. 
Is the massacre in any way referred to or noticed 
by Lord Byron, who died at Missolonghi in 1824? 
Scio claims the honour of having been the birth- 
place of Homer, as do several other places, and is 
alluded to in the hymn to the Delian Apollo, 
quoted by Thucydides, ‘Ev ofs xat éavrév 
On (bk. iii. cap. civ.):— 
*Ypeis raca iroxpivacd’ évdijpws 
TupdAds oixet 88 Xi Eve 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Linpsay Crawrorp.—John, sixth Earl of 
Crawford, succeeded his father David, Duke of 
Montrose, who died in 1495—s.p., says Mr. Solly; 
but there was this son John, who survived till 1513, 
but did not claim the dukedom. Under the same 
head I find that Walter, younger son of John, first 
Lord Lindsay, living 1455, is styled Lord St. John 
of Jerusalem. What is known of this last title 7 

A. H. 


“ENGINES WITH PADDLES,” A.D. 1699.—Can 
any of your readers give me information as to 
what engines were meant by the following, which 
I have extracted from the original minute-book ?— 

“ Ata Court of Directors of the English East India 
Company held at Skinners’ Hall on Wednesday, April 19, 
1699, the Court were informed that there were engines 
with paddles to move ships when they are becalmed, and 
it was moved that one might be sent at the Company's 
charges by the Los fridight or the Rock. Ordered, that 
one of said engines be provided by Mr. Shepherd upon 
the Company's Account.” 

In the King’s Library, Brit. Mus., case xviii., 
there is shown the title-page and plate of a small 
book. The title-page reads :— 

“A discription and draft of a new invented Machine 
for —— Vessels or Ships out of or in to any Harbour 
Port or River against Wind or Tide or ina Calm, By 
Jonathan Hulls. London, 1737. Price 6d,” 

The plate shows a stern-wheeled steam-barge 
towing a man-of-war. This seems probably a 
successor to the engine about which I inquire. 


H. B. Hypss. 
5, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 


Joan or Arc ayp Witutam Tett.—Can any 
one inform me of any books or magazines (with 
references) which treat the stories told of the above 
personages as mythological tales ¢ 

Epwarp W. Geroras. 

Stratford, E. 


is the medieval etymology 
of the word cruelty? The etymology as given by 


Dr. Wilhelm Freund in his ‘ Latin-German Lexi- 
con’ is, I understand, erroneous. Dr. Freund is, 
I believe, the accepted authority ; but the etymology 
of the word is given differently by Georges, White, 
and Riddell. J. CoLiinsoy. 

Wolsingham, co. Durham, 

{In the ‘Century Dictionary’ it is derived from Lat, 
crudelis, and is spelt “ crewel,” “ crewell.”’} 


Constaytivs II., Emperor or Rome.—Had 
he any descendants ; if so, who were they? I 
know, from Gibbon, that he may have had one 
born after his death in 361. AMERICAN, 


Str Curistopsrr Mitron: Arms, &c.—Did 
Sir Christopher Milton bear arms; if so, what 
were they ; and did he bear a motto? 

Epwarp W. Georcg. 

The Woodlands, Stratford, E. 


Istenam, Camp3.—Can any one identify the 
arms borne on a shield on the magnificent 
medisval brass eagle lectern now in Islebam 
Church : A chevron, itself bearing a roundel, be- 
tween three groups of five roundels each? Groups 
of five and eight roundels appear alternately at 
intervals round the moulding of the lectern. 

Hawkes Masoy. 

Barton Mills, Mildenhall. 


BartuoLtomew How.ett, THE ENGRAVER.— 
Can any one inform me where the following col- 
lection now is, and whether the seals have been 
engraved 7— 

“By the friendly liberality of John Caley, Esq., 
F.S.A., Keeper of the Records in the Augmentation 
Office, I am enabled to illustrate these notes with an 
engraving, from a drawing by the late Bartholomew 
Howlett, of the seal of Tavistock Abbey. It is one of the 
extensive and valuable collection of drawings after mon- 
astic seals, made for Mr, Caley by that ingenious artist.” 
—Genileman's Magazine, 1830, pt. i. 

If this collection of drawings has been engraved, 
I should much like to be informed where I can see 
them, and where Howlett s drawings now - 

EO. 


“ As proup as A Louse.”—Is this a common 
expression in any part of England besides the 
West Riding of Yorkshire? I often heard it in 
Bradford and the neighbourhood some twenty 
years ago; and it was recalled to my mind the 
other day in a letter in which it was stated that 
Mr. So-and-so was “as proud as a louse of her 
little girl.” Bierwey. 


Sir Caartes Sevier. — Where did he die? 
Steele, in a letter to Pope, dated June 1, 1712, 
which is quoted by Howitt in his ‘* Northern 
Heights ef lanten p. 219, says that he was then 
writing in a house, between Hampstead and Lon- 
don, and, indeed, in the very room, in which Sir 
Charles Sedley breathed his last. This house on 
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Haverstock Hill, which was known as “ Steele’s 
Cottage,” was only pulled down in 1867. But 
Mr. Wheatley, in his edition of Cunningham’s 
*Handbook of London,’ says tbat Sir Charles 
Sedley died, Aug. 20, 1701, at his house in Blooms- 
bury Square. The nationality of Sir Charles 
Sedley forbids his dying in two places at once. I 
have noticed a slight error in Mr. Wheatley’s 
“Handbook.’ Under Elmtree Road, he says that 
Thomas Hood died at No. 17. Hood lived at 
that house, and wrote ‘ The Song of the Shirt’ there, 
but there is no doubt that he died at Devonshire 
Lodge, in the Finchley Road, which has, I believe, 
been since pulled down. Errors in such a work as 
the ‘ Handbook of London’ are perhaps unavoid- 
able. W. Pripeavx. 


Lost or Suspenpep Memory.—In the journals 
of that most charming of Quakeress Caroline Fox, 
under date Sept. 12, 1836, Prof. Wheatstone is 
said to have mentioned 
“one extraordinary trance case of a man who was 
chopping down trees in a wood, and laid down and slept 
much longer than usual; when he awoke life was a 
biank; he was not in a state of idiotcy, but all his 
acquired knowledge was obliterated. He learned to 
read again quickly, but all that had passed previously to 
his trance was entirely swept away from his memory. 
At the age of fifty he slept again an unusual time; on 
awaking, his first act was to go to the tree which he had 
been felling on the former occasion to look for his 
hatchet ; the medium life was now forgotten, and the 
former returned in its distinct reality, This is woll 
authenticated,” 

Can verifications of this wonderful story be 
given; the dates of the occurrences, the name 
and habitation of the wood-chopper, &c.? Probably 
in technical medical works there are similar in- 
stances with exact data, but forthe general reader 
one such case, with the necessary setting of facts, 
must be of great interest. James Hooper, 

Norwich. 


Eartpom or Srratuery.—In Brayley and 
Britton’s ‘ History of Westminster,’ a contract of 
marriage is mentioned between Robert de Toni 
and Matilda, daughter of Malise, Earl of Strathero, 
in 1293. I cannot find this marriage elsewhere. 
is anything known of it or of the parties? 

C. F. S. Warner, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


“Tommy at Tos’s Grave.”—Can any one 
explain to me the meaning of this title, given by 
the children about Lincoln’s Inn Fields to a small 
ey they arrange upon the pavement in April ? 

ree adjoining squares are outlined in grass, with 
& cross in one, anchor in the second, and a heart 
in the third, emblems of the theological virtues, 
and all the explanation I can extract from the 


| St. James in his grotto of oyster shells, I am led 
to conjecture that in the case of Tommy there may 
be some recondite story at present unknown to me. 
Perhaps a lover of folk-lore may be able to reveal 
its esoteric truth and assure me that my pennies 
have been spent in the encouragement of a worthy 
object. A. E. P. R. Dowtine. 

4, Hare Court, Inner Temple. 


Beplics, 
HENCHMAN. 
(7 §. ii, 246, 298, 336, 469; iii. 31, 150, 211, 
310, 482; 8" S. iii. 194.) 

If Pror. Sxear had taken the trouble to refer to 
my two notes (7" S. ii. 469 ; iii. 310), he would have 
found that I derived henchman from abbreviations 
of Heinrich (Henry), and not from Hans. I did 
mention Hans, itis true, but only in a note. Now, 
however, I am inclined to believe that Hans has 
more to do with the matter than I then thought. 
At all events, in the ‘Berlin Directory’ for 1885 
I find Hansmann (many times), Hansemann (4 
times), Hannsmann (1), Hansch (3), Hansche 
(3), Hanschmann (2), Hinsch (many times), 
Hantzsch (1), Henschmann (3), Hentzelmann (1), 
Heinzelmann (4). Now all these names seem to 
be connected either with Hans or with abbrevia- 
tions of Heinrich, or to be made up out of both. 
To this last category belongs Henschmann, which 
is nothing more nor less than henchman spelt in 
German fashion. For Pott looks upon Hensch 
(=Hiaosch = Hintzsch) as coming from Heinrich 
with, perhaps,a ‘‘ Beimengung von Hans” (p. 127). 
Hansch and Hanschmann he would probably con- 
nect with a more nor less Sclavonic form of Hans 
(p. 119). Heins(s)mann, too, which is like some 
of the Eng. forms of henchman, viz., Heyncemann 
(* Pr. Parv.’) and heinsman (Minsheu, Blount, and 
Bailey) is also connected by Pott with Heinrich 
(pp. 127, 136, 158, 159), though he does not seem 
quite so certain about it as others are. 

With regard to Pror. Skeat’s own derivation 
from the Germ, Hengstmann, to which he still 
seems to adhere (although I thought I had 
knocked it on the head by showing that Hengst- 
mann cannot be found earlier than 1731, and then 
only in a special sense, whilst henchman dates 
back to 1415), I cannot see that he bas furthered 
it by his recent quotations. These tend to show 
that henchman was at one time used of ‘a page of 
honour” of more or less gentle birth, and I have 
no wish to dispute the fact. But this meaning 
is at least as far removed from Pror. Skeat’s 
definition of Hengstmann as “a horse-boy or 
groom,” as the “ male servant” or ‘‘ superior sort 
of body-servant,” which I claimed for my etymo- 


little folk, as they plead with the passer-by for a 
ish, is the above. Since it is the same 
youthful blackmailers who preserve the custom of | 


logies. The only point in which Pror. Sxeat 
can claim to be a little nearer the mark than I am 
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is in showing that the henchman ‘often rode on 
horseback. Bat a page often rode on horseback 
also, and yet there is nothing in the word itself to 
indicate this. A knight was constantly on horse- 
back ; but where is the horse in the word itself? 
And the question is, Had a henchman, on his 
first introduction in 1415, anything to do with 
horses? Itrow not. At all events, he is defined 
in ‘Prompt. Parv.’ (about 1440) as a gerolocista, 
and if this is the same as Diefenbach’s gerulasista 
(with which he compares his gerulus), I cannot 
make out that the word meant more than Cot- 
grave’s “ load-carrying drudge ” (see s. v. Sommier). 
With regard to the form henxman, which Pror. 
Sxear tells us is found as early as 1415 and is the 
earliest, this was very quickly succeeded by 
heyncemann, henchemanne (‘Pr. Parv.,’ circa 
1440), and by hencheman (or henshman) in ‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf.’ Then from 1455 to the 
time of Henry VIII., in six or seven passages 
given by Pror. Skeat, we have henxman again. 
This jumping about from one form to another—if 
in the same parts of Eogland—is very curious, and 
would seem to indicate that the x of henxman was 
used rather —s (as often in French at the end of 
words) or as an Eng. ce than as cs or ks. Some 
little evidence in favour of this view I find in Ellis 
(i. 580) where he gives the following remarks of 
Mr. Payne, viz.: ‘“‘In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, x=—(s) in Norman and often 
srhaps in English.” This may refer to words of 
rench origin only, but it shows, at any rate, a 
tendency to pronounce < like s. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


May I send a few interesting notes from the 
Wardrobe Accounts, as a help to the study of this 
subject ? 


“1420, For nine henxmen of the King, broidering 
nine gowns of scarlet with green damask silk, with cages 
of Cyprus silver, and worked above with besants and 
bolions of silver, and with silk and other stuff......For 
the henxmen, gowns and doubtlets of red damask silk 
cloth for the Queen's coronation ; and of green cloth of 
lir, furred with martr’ throtes, martr’ hedes, marton pec’, 
and black lamb, for the Feast of St, George...... For 
William Bourghchere, Richard Vere, Thomas Beau- 
champ, John Norbury, Baptist St. John, &c., henxmen 
of the Queen, robes of scarlet cloth for the coronation.” 
(8-9 Hen. V., 46/14, Q R.) 

“1435? For the henxmen, four gowns of sanguine 
ingrain, furred with martr’ skins; four hoods of black 
cloth, four pairs of hosen, 16 breches. To each of them 
four pairs of schone, one pair of botes. Three ray gowns 
furred with black lamb, three riding hoods of black 
cloth, three felt hats, three pairs of spurs, three 
doublets.” Temp, Hen. VI., un » but about 1435, 
since it contains provision for the Duke of Bedford's 
funeral. (70/2, Q.R.) 

“1510. Richmond, 5 November, anno 2, Thirty-one 
yards of tawny medley, for nine gowns for the hench- 
men, at 5s, 8d. per yard; 16 fox furs, at 10s., for the 
same. Twenty-two yards of black velvet at 12s., for nine 
doublets, for the same. Twenty-four ells of linen for 
27 shirts for the same. Nine ells of linen for three 


shirts for the master, at 18d. Making andJreveinge, 
with draught work of the same, at 8d. Thirty pairs of 
hosen at 4s.; ten pairs of scarlet hosen at 8s. To Cor- 
nelis Johnson, for twenty pairs of double-soled shoes at 
12d.; 40 pairs of pynsons at4d, Eighteen caps for nine 
henxmen at 2s.6d.; 18 hats at 2s. Two caps for the 
at 3s. 4d. Five yards of sarsenet for ten hatbands at 
4s, 8d. ; 20 laces of silk at 2d.; 20 girdles at 8d.; poynts 
of silk ribbon at 8d.; points of lether, 1d.” (2-3 Hen. 
VIIL., 52/2, A.) 
HERMENTRUDE, 


Mistake: Mistaken (8 S. ii. 404; iii, 19) 
—I was too hasty in accepting Dr. Hodgson’s 
opinion as to the use of these words. The follow- 
ing quotation from a long letter on the subject, 
which appeared in the New York Nation of 
Feb. 16, a copy of which has kindly been sent to 
me by the writer, from whom I have asked per- 
mission to reproduce as much of it as is necessary 
here, will probably be accepted as conclusive. The 
writer of the letter takes for his text the line, 
“Mistaken souls, that dream of heaven”; and 
after reviewing and dismissing a great many 
explanations of the phrase—mostly condemnatory 
—by various authorities, he thus continues :— 


“In the same boat with the ‘mistaken souls’ afore- 
said, for which there are seventeenth century precedents, 
are, in the contemplation of grammar, ‘ advanced 
scholars,’ ‘aged saints,’ ‘apostatized churches,’ ‘ back- 
slidden sinners,’ ‘coalesced parties,’ ‘decayed cheese- 
mongers,’ ‘ departed joys,’ ‘escaped convicts,’ ‘ expired 
leases,’ ‘fallen angels,’ ‘ gone sinners,’ ‘grown women,’ 
‘practised writers,’ ‘relapsed heretics,’ ‘ retired states- 
men,’ ‘ strayed sheep,’ ‘ vanished charms,’ ‘ waned moon,’ 
‘risen Lord,’ and—in heaven above, in the earth beneath, 
and where good Presbyterians would send naughty Pro- 
fessor Briggs—a miscellany of other persons and things 
far too numerous to particularize. Clamans in deserto, 
and therefore unheard by the far-off world, I proclaimed 
all this, substantially, one and-twenty-years ago, in m 
‘Recent Exemplifications of False Philology,’ p. 37, 
where ‘ mistaken eulogist,’ eulogist who errs, is add 
in the course of a discussion aiming to establish that 
experienced, in ‘ experienced man ’ is not based directly on 
a substantive. Curiously enough, the nicety on which I 
am dwelling was lately proposed afresh for consideration 
by Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, immediately after he 
had read my book just named, as he informed me ins 
pleasant letter of eight pages, written but five days 
before his sudden and lamented death. That what I 
there say has a distinct bearing on that nicety must have 
escaped his notice. 

“* Expired leases’ affords one of the many instances 
of the adjectival use of the past participle of a verb 
intransitive; and, if the verb mistake had been intran- 
sitive only, who would not have perceived at once that 
‘mistaken souls,’ as here discoursed on, is Fwaaryo on 
all fours with it? And, as it is, who, unconfused by the 
thought of the transitive mistake, can help perceiving 
that ‘I am mistaken,’ I have fallen into error, has ® 
perfect analogue in ‘the leases are expired’? Obviously, 
too, if, as we have no practical transitive miscarry, we 
had no transitive mistake, the employment of ‘ | mistake, 
I err, ‘I have mistaken,’ 1 have erred, and the like, 
would be much more current than is now the case. 

“No one, assuredly, could bave had any difficulty in 
justifying the phraseology under treatment, if he had 
reflected on the fact that, whereas the combination 
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formed by have and a past participle is dynamic, that 
which is formed by be and such a participle is static. 
* Has expired’ denotes action ; ‘is expired,’ as likewise 
expired qualifying leases, denotes state resulting from 
action, In the latter, expired is virtually, though not in 
scientific nomenclature, an adjective. Only in being 
derived from a verb does it partake of the characteristics 
of a participle. 

“It must, by this time, be clearly evident that ‘ the 
mistaken man,’ the erring man, and ‘the man is mis- 
taken,’ in error, are to be explained, in rigid strictness, 
as‘the man in the condition of having mistaken, or of 
having made a mistake,’ and ‘ the man is in the condition,’ 
and so forth. Practically, however, ‘ the mistaken man,’ 
or ‘the man who is mistaken,’ in error, is he of whom 
mistaking, making a mistake, whether in the past, the 
present, or the future, may be predicated. Time is here 
indeterminate, as it is in ‘a running streara,’ 

“Though mistake, intransitive, has so early authority 
as that of Robert Mannyng, about 1330, the transitive 
mistake, as I learn from Dr. Murray, of the ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ bas not been observed to have come up 
till some fifty years later, On the transitive use of the 
verb, on the substantive mistake, the participial adjective 
mistaking, the adverbs mistakingly and mistakenly, &c., 
there is no occasion that I should touch. 

“* Mistaken souls,’ indeed, and mistaken from pecu- 
liarity in their gift of apprehension, must be those who, 
after patiently pondering what has been set forth above, 
refuse to accept the proffered rationale of the phrase by 
which they are to be designated.” 


The letter is signed F. H., and the writer will 
easily be recognized by all readers of ‘a 3 Q.’ 
. 


Truro Srannary Covrr iii. 329).— 
The Secretary of this Court is Mr. R. M. Paul, 
M.A., solicitor, of Truro. He, if he can, will 
doubtless tell Mz. Martry all he wants to know, 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


ApranaM (1776-1843), Encraver 
(8 S. iii. 126, 294). —Raimbach rose to distinction 
at the beginning of the present century—during 
the war—when book embellishment constituted 
the principal employment of English engravers. 
The rare talent and industry he displayed com- 
bined with the dignity of mental independence to 
distinguish him above his professional contem- 

raries. Subsequently, when peace was restored, 

engraved and published a series of large prints 
from pictures by Wilkie. In these works the 
painter and engraver were joint proprietors ; and, 
while the result helped to enrich Wilkie, it enabled 
Raimbach to bequeath to his family the comfort of 
pecuniary independence. The conditions of this 
partnership were, that Wilkie, in return for each 
of his paintings that he borrowed from their re- 
spective proprietors for Raimbach to engrave, 
became entitled to one half share of the produce of 
the sale of the print engraved from it, after Raim- 
bach had deducted the price agreed on as being 
the value of the plate and all the expenses of 
publication. The following anecdote of the first 


Raimbach himself. Wilkie painted for his friend 
and patron Lord Manstield, for thirty-five guineas, 
the picture ‘Village Politicians’; he afterwards 
borrowed it from his lordship; the plate was en- 
graved and published, and, said Raimbach, “1 
have already paid Wilkie 800l. on account of his 
share of the profit, and the print is still selling !” 
Raimbach’s works have not merely spread over 
Europe, but through the civilized world, doing 
honour to Great Britain, to Wilkie, and to himself, 
by adding to the rational pleasures of civilized 


man. ANIEL 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Martin Lister, M.D., F.R.S. (1638-1712), 
Naroratist (8 §. iii. 286, 337).—It is probable 
that Susanna Knowler was not Dr. Martin Lister’s 
only child. There is an epitaph in the eastern 
cloister of Westminster Abbey which is ~~ 
to commemorate a larger fatherhood. Dean 
Stanley thus writes in his ‘ Historical Memorials’ 
of the church :— 

“It is touching to observe how many are commemo- 
rated from their extreme youth......The sigh over the 
premature loss is petrified into stone and affects the more 
deeply from the great events amidst which it is enshrined. 
‘Jane Lister, dear child, died October 7, 1688.’ ‘ Her 
brother Michael had already died in 1676, and been 
buried at Helen’s Church, York.’”—P, 302. 

A foot-note runs :— 

“This seems to show that her father must have been 
Dr. Lister, author of a ‘Journey to Paris’ and other 
works on natural history, who came from York to 
London in 1683, He is buried at Clapham, with his 
first wife, who is there described as his ‘dear wife.’ 
There is no Register in St. Helen’s at York between 
1649 and 1690.” 

A life of Sir Martin Lister was written by the 
late Robert Davies, F.S.A., and printed for the 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal ; but to that 1 am just now unable to refer. 

Sr. Swirain. 


Hunter Famity (8 S. iii. 229).—1. Major- 
General Robt. Hunter died in Jamaica on March 31, 
1734. Presumably he was buried there, though a 
Latin epitaph, written by the Rev. Mr. Fleming 
for him, does not appear among those still extant 
in Jamaica collected by Major Laurence Archer 
(‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxviii. p. 300). 

2. Major Banks Hunter left no issue (‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxviii. p. 290). 

3. In Paterson’s ‘ Hist. of Ayrshire’ (vol. ii. 
p. 146), Mrs. Hunter of Kirkland’s death is 
recorded on March 24, 1825, leaving two sons, 
George and Robert, and two daughters, Jean and 
Marion. The marriage of the younger daughter 
to Mr. Wodrop of Dalmarnock is alone mentioned. 

R. W. Cocurane Parrick. 

Woodside, Beith, Ayrshire. 


Sir Joun Pooty S. iii. 328).—According 


of this series of important works was related by 


to Metcalfe’s ‘Book of Knights’ there were two 
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Sir John Pooleys knighted in Dublin in the year 
1599—the one on July 12, the other “at Sir 
Robert Gardiner’s house” on Sept. 24. One of 
these doubtless would be Sir John Poley of Colum- 
bine Hall, Suffolk, second son and heir of Edmond 
Poley by his wife Jane Grove, which Edmond was 
the third son of Edmond Poley of Badley and his 
wife Mirabell Garneys. In the ‘ Visitation of 
Suffolk,’ 1612, Sir John Poley, of Columbine 
Hall, is stated to have married Ursula, daughter 
and coheir of Sir John Gilbert, of Great Fin- 
borough, Suffolk, and have issue then one son, 
Henry. The other knight of the name would seem 
to be Sir John Poley, of Wormegay, whose father, 
Thomas, was fourth son of John Poley, of Boxted, 
who died in 1580 (vide Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’). 
W. Dz. Pixk. 


Hype Park 1824 iii. 325).—In the 
passage cited by F. J. F. mention is made of 
“ privates in the Guards......with their rusty mus- 
taches.” Gronow, who belonged to the 3rd Guards, 
appears in his portrait, which must have been done 
about this time, with an elegantly pencilled little 
moustache. But did the privates of the Guards’ 
regiments wear moustaches? Presumably the 
warriors to whom the Rev. N.S. Wheaton refers 
were troopers of the Life Guards or the Blues. 
One wonders, though, why “rustiness” struck 
him as the characteristic of the ‘‘ growth that 
fringed their lips.” It was nonew growth. These 
distinguished regiments bad worn moustaches since 
Capt. Crawley’s time. WALLER. 


First Secretary or Contiventat Conoress, 
&c. (8" iii, 180).—Among the identifications 
sought are the following : 

“The Duchess,” as a writer of po novels, is 
understood to be Mrs. Margaret Hungerford, an 
English or Irish woman, I believe, but I cannot 
give her nearer address, 

“ Gail Hamilton ” (not “ Gaol ”) is the pen-name 
used in various trenchant articles appearing in 
magazines and reviews, by Miss Abigail Dodge, a 
cousin of the late Secretary of State, James G. 
Blaine, and a member of his immediate family for 
many years. In accordance with Mr. Blaine’s 
intention, and by Mrs. Blaine’s wish, Miss Dodge 
will prepare the authorized memoir of the lamented 
statesman. 

“The First Secretary of the Continental Congress” 
was Charles Thomson, Irish by birth, but from 
early boyhood resident in or near Philadelphia, 
Penn. By religion he was a Friend, or Quaker, and 
was master of the Friends’ Academy in Phila- 
delphia, where he was the intimate friend of 
Franklin. Like many of the Pennsylvania Quakers 
of that day, his love of peace led him to sympathize 
with the lodians, and at one time he filled the 
unique — of secretary to a chief of the Dela- 
wares, during a conference aiming to restrain the 


incursions of the savages. He was enriched by 
marriage ; and although not a member, he was 
elected Secretary of the First Continental Congress, 
and continued in that office throughout the sub- 
sequent sittings, from 1774 to 1788, and was also 
chosen for the same position in the first United 
States House of Representatives. The copies of 
the Declaration of Independence, transmitted, 
July 5, 1776, to the colonial assemblies, were 
authenticated as by order of Congress by the 
signatures of Hancock, president, and Charles 
Thomson, secretary. He died in -_, 


New York, 


“ ProrusE ” (8" §, iii. 127).— 
Consult the list of Rich’s pamphlets contributed 
by Mr. Peter Cunningham to vol. xi. of the Perey 
Society’s publications. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Lapy or THE Bepcnamper (8 iii. 247, 
355).—I am much obliged to HermentTrRupg, 
whose answer is what I expected it would be. I 
believe it to be right. I would further ask if 
there is any sure distinction between the “ domi- 
cella” and the “domicella camere.” Surely, 
a “domicella camer” must have been a married 
woman, even if a mere ‘‘ domicella” was, occa- 
sionally, not so. 

I cannot find that there is the slightest reason 
for pretending that Philippa Chaucer's maiden 
name was*Chaucer. It was a mere —— 
made to bolster up an improbable theory ; and 
think we are bound to abandon it. 

The lives of Chaucer by Singer and Chalmers 
probably owe somewhat to Godwin’s ‘Life of 
Chaucer,’ the second edition of which is dated 
1804. ‘It is, in all probability, the most imagina- 
tive and worthless biography ever produced in 
English ; if any one can mention one that is more 
Ny shall be much surprised. There is no proof 
at all that Chaucer was married in 1360, nor that 
he was then thirty-two years old. One thing is 
certain, viz., that his father, John Chaucer, was 
still unmarried — “unkore dismarie” —in 1328 
(‘ Life-Records of Chaucer,’ Chaucer Soc., p. 127, 
where ‘‘ unkore” is misprinted ‘‘ nulson”). 

Philippa’s maiden name remains unknown. 
The. guess that she was a “Rouet” is wholly 
founded on the assumption that Thomas Chaucer 
was the son of Geoffrey. This is quite possible, 
but has never been proved. I know of no more 
astonishing fact than this in the whole of our 
literary history. Here are two men, Geoffrey 
Thomas Chaucer, both of high distinction, whose 
relationship to each other is never mentioned in 
any authentic contemporary document. All the 
positive evidence is limited to the fact that Thomas 
may have used Geoffrey’s seal; and even here 
there is a doubt about the true reading of the 
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seal. And, somewhat later, Thomas Gascoigne 
asserts positively that Thomas was Geoffrey’s son. 

If any one can point out any document or 
authoritative statement, earlier than 1400, in which 
the relationship of Thomas to Geoffrey is either 
asserted or denied, he will solve a great many 
doubtful points in Chaucerian biography. Every 
one has hitherto failed in this. I have done my 
small endeavour in this direction, and have failed 
utterly. 

No one knows but those who have verified the 
references how hopelessly bad and how entirely 
worthless are the statements made in every life of 
Chaucer previous to that written by Sir H. Nicolas. 
In that work, for the first time, true statements 
appear. Watter W. 


Eprrtors (8" §, iii. 186, 276).—See also Crabbe’s 
severe lines—too severe, I should hope—in ‘The 
Newspaper,’ dated 1785 :— 

I sing of News, and all those vapid sheets 

The rattling hawker vends through gaping streets ; 

Whate’er their name, whate’er the time, they fly, 

Damp from the press, to charm the reader's eye: 

For soon as morning dawns with roseate hue 

The Herald of the morn arises too ; 

Post after Post succeeds, and all day long 

Gazettes and Ledgers swarm, a noisy throng, 

When evening comes, she comes with all her train 

Of Ledgers, Chronicles, and Posts again, 

Like bats, appearing when the sun goes down 

From holes obscure and corners of the town. 

Of all these triflers, all like these, I write. 

Ll, 49-61. 

Farther on Crabbe calls them ‘‘a base but con- 
stant breed.” Cowper, in ‘The Task’ (bk. iv., 
1. 50 et seqq.), which was almost exactly contem- 
owed with Crabbe’s poem, speaks much more 

indly of the “folio of four pages, happy work ! ” 
It is curious that both Crabbe and Cowper men- 
tion Katterfelto & propos of newspaper advertise- 
ments ; so Katterfelto, empiric or otherwise, has 
been saved from “ long& nocte” by two “ vatibus 

JonaTHaNn Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Tar Roses or Kitravock (8" §, iii. 142).— 
Since my last note on the subject of the descent of 
the Roses of Kilravock from the Chisholms and 
Lauders was written I have further examined into 
the question of representation of the latter two 
families, which would appear to be involved in 
obscurity. That the Roses did not, however, 
acquire more than a small estate by the marriage 
of Hugh Rose of Kilravock with Joneta, daughter 
of Sir Robert Chisholm, is evident from two sum- 
monses and a subsequent pleading which are 

ted by Mr. Cosmo Innes (‘Gen. Deduct, Fam. 

se of Kilr.,’ p. 181), in the first of which 
William Sutherland of Duffus and Quarelwood 
is cited as “are and successour til vmquhile schir 
Robert Chesholme of Quarelwood knych,” to 


the instance of Hugh Rose of Kilravock, “are and 
successoure til vmquile Huchoun Ross of Kil- 
rawok, his foregrantsire,” as to his tenure of the 
lands of the two Cantrays and the half of the lands 
of “ Vehtervrquhoil,” after the form and tenor of 
the charter and infeftment made by the said Sir 
Robert Chisholm, “his predecessour,” to the said 
Hugh, his great-grandfather, and his heirs (June 10, 
23 Jac. I.). The second summons is served upon 
Christian Sutherland, spouse to the late William 
Oliphant, of Berrydale, as “are and successoure til 
vmquhile Sir Robert Chesholme of Querelwood, 
knycht” (June 10, 23 Jac.1.). The final pleading, 
dated April 20, 1512, sets forth that Muriel of 
Chisholm, daughter and heir to the late John of 
Chisholm, of all his lands of Chisholm, and the 
half of “ Ouchterurquholl, and the ourlordschip of 
the two Cantrayis, and the tothir half of Ouchter- 
urquholl,” was wife of Alexander Sutherland, of 
Daffus, and that their great-granddaughter, Chris- 
tian Sutherland, “lady of Baredall,” was “air of 
lyne to folow and persew the landis of Chesholme 
in Twidale, togiddyr with the landis of Paxstoun 
and vtheris landis, of the quhilk scho is very heir 
to.” From this it is clear that Joneta Chisholm was 
not an heiress, but that the representation of the 
family passed to her brother, John Chisholm, and 
by him was transmitted to Muriel Chisholm, the 
wife of Sutherland of Duffas. From the Suther- 
lands the representation of the family appears to 
have passed to the Oliphants; but who is now the 
heir of line of Sir Robert Lauder, Governor of 
the Castle of Urquhart, I am unable to say. 

A. CaLpEr. 


Tae Repostic or Lerrers” (8* §. iii. 247). 
—This reference can certainly be carried back 
earlier than Archbishop King or Montesquieu’s 
‘Lettres Persanes.’ I have me an odd 
volume called Nowvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres, published at Amsterdam in 1687, being 
the second half of the issue for that year of a well- 
written and interesting monthly review of books and 
topics of literary, scientific, or religious interest, pro- 
bably well known to some of your readers. Heu- 
mann’s ‘Conspectus Reipublicz Literariz,’ of which 
the third edition was published at Hanover in 1733, 
has a dedication to Johann Burchard Mencke, 
dated Gittingen, Sept. 30, 1718, which precedes 
Archbishop King by some months, and the ‘ Lettres 
Persanes’ by some years. B. W. &. 


This phrase occurs more than once in the Spec- 
tator. See No. 529, dated Nov. 6, 1712, where 
the phrase “Commonwealth of Letters” is also used. 
This number is written by Addison, and is a few 
years earlier in date than the letter of Archbishop 
King referred to by Prof. Gardiner. Gicaprss. 


Tetepsonic (8 §, ii. 488 ; iii. 77, 174).—Ab 


Sppear before the King in Council, to answer, at 


LipraM asks why we turn so hastily to Greek or 
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Latin whenever a new word is wanted, instead of 
seeking one home-born. I conceive the reason is 
that science is cosmopolitan and universal, and 
that it is a matter of convenience that scientific 
terms should be easily comprehended by scientific 
men all the world over. Words derived from 
Greek or Latin fulfil this requirement better than 


if each separate nation coined its scientific termino- | 


eccentric clergyman of Essex, who emigrated to 
America and was resident from 1634 to 1646 in 
Massachusetts, where he was prominent in many 
ways. One of his American parishes was at 
Agawam, now Ipswich, Mass., the place mentioned 
in the title of his best-known book. The book 
was sent for publication to England in 1646, or 
possibly taken there by its author, and it went 


logy on the “home-born” principle recommended | through four editions. The writer assumes to be 
by Ap Lipram. As for the words that have been | a sort of Hans Sachs, trying to mend the manners 
suggested, I can only say that, even in the face of | of his country, “lamentably tattered both in the 


the many strange births that we have witnessed in 
England of late, farwrittle and farspeakle for 
telegraph and telephone are scarcely ‘‘little 
strangers” to be welcomed on the score either of 
analogy or euphony. Mittoplon, which finds 
favour in Mr. Ropert Lovurnean’s eyes, is a 
bybrid formation, which would hardly speak well 
for our scholarship. I feel some doubt whether a 
word for a telephonic message is required at all. 
It is not a tangible or palpable thing, like a tele- 
gram. But, allowing that such a term is wanted, 
telepheme seems as good as any. It is not more 
exotic than telegram. Many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
will remember the controversy that took place many 
years ago in the Times with regard to the re- 
spective merits of telegram and telegrapheme. In 
the end, the ungrammatical form carried the day, 
because it was shorter and more convenient. Bre- 
vity is the factor which will eventually decide the 
question raised by Mr. Lourneay. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 

Leaving aside the literary language, I believe 
that practice will always influence business words, 
such as telephone, wire, &c. A special code goes 
so far as to say telfie, “I did correspond with him 
by telephone”; telgiu, ‘‘ You did correspond by 
telegraph.” This is perhaps using very freely 
our knowledge of Breton, Basque, and Roman 
languages. But if by that means a business man 
corresponding with Hayti, for instance, spends one 
guinea instead of three, he cannot help considering 
the advantages of suffixes, and believing now and 
then that our prehistoric ancestors were not so rude 
as classical studies would lead us to believe. 

G. 


There is already an English word which holds 
the field, or, at least, holds its own, against its 
foreign” rivals “‘ telegraph” (verb) and tele- 
gram.” That word is wire. For once that I hear 
either of the other words, I hear this a score of 
times. I venture, however, to predict that the 
future name for a telephonic message will be an 
abbreviation, say ‘phone. Cc. B. 


American Copsier ” (8 §, ii, 528; iii. 216). 
—The book for which H. H. S, inquires is ‘ The 
Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America,’ purport- 
ing to be written by “Theodore de la Guard.” The 
real author was Nathaniel Ward (1578-1652), an 


upper leather and sole, with all the honest stitches 
he can take,” and gives many sarcastic hits at his 
opponents in religion and politics. He explains 
that he had ‘‘ been a solitary widower almost 
twelve years,” and that he had been disheartened 
by women’s ‘‘cladments” when purposing “to 
make a step over to my native country for a yoke- 
fellow”; and it is possibly this reason that makes 
him so severe upon the follies and fashions of 
women, using many queer words to express his 
scorn. In the light of a recent discussion in 
*N. & Q.,’ we might almost call him ‘‘a crank” 
on this subject. In hastily turning over a copy of 
the book, I failed to see the exact words quoted 
by H. H. S.; but the following quotations are in 
the same tenor :— 

“ When I hear a nugiperous Gentledame inquire what 
dress the Queen is to be in this week ; what the nudie- 
tertian fashion of the Court; with egge to be in it in all 
haste, whatever it be; I look on her as the very gizzard 
of atrifle, the product of a quarter of a cypher, the epitome 
of Nothing, fitter to be kickt if she were of a kickable 
substance, than either honour’d or humour’d,” 

“ It is a most unworthy thing for men that have bones 
in them, to spend their lives in making fidle-cases for 
futulous Womens phansies which are the very pettitoes 
of Infirmity, the gyblets of perquisquilian toyes,” 

He wished to have fashions regulated by statute, 
and calls them ‘‘ the surquedryes of pride, the 
watonness of idleness.” After his return to nj 
land he was settled as a clergyman at Shenfield, 
Essex, and died there. M. C. L. 

New York City. 


Rockstarr (8 S. iii. 260).—This word is still 
commonly ueed for the long, taper pole used by 
smiths to blow their bellows before iron “ rock- 
staffs” were generally used. Este. 


Tse Rorat Verto S. iii. 369).—The state- 
ment questioned by your correspondent is accurate. 
The use of royal influence to indirectly secure the 
defeat of a Bill, supposing it ever to exist, is not 
a veto, and the phrase “the royal veto” and all 
similar phrases refer to the constitutional power of 
rejection, now never used in affairs relating to the 
United Kingdom. It is, however, constantly used 
ip the case of colonial measures, but in a different 
form ; namely, by merely abstaining from evet 
giving the Royal Assent to the Bill which it is 
intended to stop. D. 
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“Canary Birp,” an Oprrosrious Term 
S. i. 109, 198, 339 ; ii. 378, 433).—I thank Sr. 
Swirnin very much for saying that if I “did not 
hail from Fiji” he would be tempted to lend me his 
copy of ‘An Answer to a Certaine Libel.’ (I trust it 
is only the distance that makes him pause, not the 
fear lest I might eat it! The Fijians have not yet 
taken to devour literature !) 

But, joking apart, as Sr. Swirniy has kindly 


offered to tell me anything he can about his “ little | 


quarto,” that will, I think, quite satisfy me ; and 
I may say at once that I was principally anxious to 
see the pamphlet to ascertain, if possible, what 
Udal it was to whom (together with Cartwright) 
it was addressed by Sutcliffe in 1592, as stated by 
Sr. Swirnin. 

From Sr. Swrratn’s later reference to the 
“Marprelate Controversy literature,” I gather 
that it may have been the celebrated John Udall 
or Uvedale, the author (inter alia) of ‘ The Key to 
the Holy Tongue,’ the first Hebrew grammar in 
English, and first printed at Leyden in 1593 (of 
the scarce first edition of which I am fortunate in 
having a copy in my own library), and of whom 
King James I. said, on hearing of his death, 
“‘ By my soul, the greatest scholar in Europe is 
dead!” (See Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ iii. 
147, third edition.) 

Being at such a distance from my books, I can- 


Halfpenny Weekly (Liverpool), in 1887, and re- 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin the following year in 
book form. 


Cuavcer’s Pirormace (8" §. i. 474, 522).— 
Oa the question of how many days the poet and 
his fellows took for their journey from London 
to Canterbury, I do not think that Wolsey’s 
times have been cited. Mr. William Morris’s 
beautiful print of Cavendish’s ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ 
| now first made from the author's MS., copied and 
_ edited by Mr. F. S. Ellis, shows that Wolsey, when 
| using the greatest possible dispatch, on his first 
_mission for King Henry VII., travelled from 
| Richmond to Dover in less than one day and 

night ; but when he went later as an ambassador 
from Henry VIII. in full state he took four days 
| to go from London to Canterbury, as all the other 
grand folk did whose journeys have been previously 
cited. His stages were (1) Dartford, (2) Rochester, 
(3) Faversham, (4) Canterbury. 

1. “ And havyng his pete, toke his leave of the 
kynge at Richemond abought none, & so came to London 
with spede, where than the barge of Gravesend was red 
to launche forthe, bothe with a prosperous tyde pm | 
wynd. Without any further abode he entred the barge, 
and so passed forthe. His happy spede was suche that he 
arryved at Gravesend within littill more than iii hours; 
where he taried no lenger than his post horssis ware pro- 
vyded ; and travellyng so spedely with post horssys that 
he came to Dover the next mornyng erely.’’—Pp. 6, 7. 


not now be certain whether this was the same man 


2 “Tban marched he [Wolsey] forward out of his 


who figured in the state trials, for more than one 
of the name took an active part in the politico- 
religious controversies of the period, and suffered 
accordingly. I should be glad if St. Switain 
could kindly inform me which (if any) of the above 
is referred to in his pamphlet, and also what was 
the “libel” referred to therein, and by whom 
written. J. S. Upat. 

Fiji. 

Farrmay, oF LinsteaD anp Kent 
(8" iii. 329).—If er will communicate 
with me I shall most probably be able to give him 
what information he requires. 

Frances Farrmay. 
4, Bolton Studios, Redcliffe Road, S.W. 
| 


Encuise Actress 1x Paris (8"*S. iii. 308).—Pe 
Woffington appears to have been the actress refe 


to. With the termination of the Covent Garden | town, and some in the contre there aboughts. 
season of 1747.48 she had crossed over to Paris - : 
; encountered with the worshipfullest of the town and 
—— to take lessons from the famous Mlle. | contrye, and loged in the Abbey of Christechurch in the 
mesnil, then at the head of her profession in| pryors lodgyng, and all his trayn in the citie ; where he 
| contynued iii or iiii dayes.’"—Pp. 63-5, 


rance, W. J. Lawrence. 


“Practicat Poxitics” (8" 8. iii. 347).—Is | .vidence as to the ordinary length of a pil image 
expression “practical politics” really, Qanterbury near the Fourteenth 
B. P. asserts, “one of Mr. Gladstone's recent | century ? 


inventions”? I find ‘ Practical Politics; or, the 
Liberalism of To-day,’ used as the title of a series 


of articles by Mr. A. F. Robbins, published in the | fullest account of the Filacers, in the Court of 


owen howsse at Westminster, passing throughe all 
London, over London brydge, havyng before hyme, of 
gentillmen a great nomber, three in a ranke...... and all 
his yomen with noble mens and gentilmens servaunts 
folowyng hyme His pter mewles, which ware xx 
in number and moore, with his carts and other cariages of 
his trayn, ware passed on byfore, conducted & garded 
with a great nomber of bowes and speres. He rode lyke 
a cardynall, very somptiously, on a mewle trapped with 
crymmesyn velvett uppon velvett...... Thus passed he 
thoroughe London & all the way of his journey, having 
be harbergers passyng byfore to provyde lodgyngs for 
is trayne. 

“ The first journey he made to Dertford in Kent, unto 
Sir Richard Wyltchers howsse, which is too myles beyond 
Dertford : where all his trayn ware lodged that nyght, 
andin the contrie thereabought. The next day he rode 
to Rochester, and lodged in the Byashopes | ¥~ there ; 
and the rest of his trayn in the cytie, and Strode on 
this syde the bryge. 

“ The iiird day he rode from thence to Feversham, & 
there was lodged in the Abbey, and his trayne in the 


“The iiiith day he rode to Caunterbery, whear he was 


How much longer are we to be without direct 


“Purtazer” §. iii. 28, 97, 154, 299).—The 


| 
th 
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King’s Bench, is to be found in “‘ Jus Filizarii: or 
the Filacer’s Office in the Court of King's Bench, 
setting forth the practice by original Writ, with 
several Precedents and other matters relating 
thereto ; and also a Presentment of the Fees of all 
the Officers in the said Court. Very useful forthe 
Filacers and all other Practicers in that Court. 
London, 
J. F. R. 


Mepatuion Portraits (8 §. iii. 368).—It is 
just possible that the last-named medallion may 
represent Isabella Drummond Forbes, youngest 
daughter of the sixteenth and sister ef the seven- 
teenth Lord Forbes, She married in 1839 the 
Baron Ernest de Poellnitz, by whom she had a 
family. See Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ under “ Forbes, 
Baron.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Cuartes Srewarp, oF Braprorp-on-Avon 
(284 S. vi. 327, 359; 8" S. iii. 154, 195, 255, 358). 
—The annexed transcripts of two monumental 
inscriptions at Bradford-on-Avon appear in Sir 
Thomas Phillipps’s ‘ Monumental Inscriptions in 
the County of Wilton,’ 1822, pt. ii., pp. 278-9 :— 

Plurimus summa probitate notus omnibus in vita 
Charitis, cunctis in morte flendus. 

Hic jacet Carolus Steward, Armiger, de Cummerwell, 
Parochiw hujus appendia, Fragili vale dicens mundo 
xi Julij Anno MDCLXXxXuII. 

Meestissimam relinquens conjugem Mariam, ex Antiqua 
Comptonorum Familia in Agro Gloucesterensi, 
£terna pace Quiescat, 

Arms: A fess checky within a border ermine ; 
impaling a lion passant-guardant between three 
helmets.” 

“Triste Monumentum intueare, Lector, et postquam 
Epitaphium tacité, perlegisti nigrum, sub pedibus aspice 
marmor, tunc si possis supprime luctus. Ab annos a 
prosapia, ac h tis parentibus ortua, nunc fato cor- 
reptus (Carolus Steward) multorum lachrimis inibi 
sepultur, dum superstes integritate innocuus, 
dulcique indole conus, et affabilis bonis moribus ornatus, 
ac virtutibus tam eximie decoratus ut quando, baud 
parem reperies, proh, dolor! quam plurima vite pen- 
sum absolvunt, et supremum inducunt diem, hic casu 
infausto, ex equo labente delapsus, mox graviter 
pestore contusus, tandem apostematé intumuit, languit, 
et occubuit, xi Julij, Anno Diii mpcxcvir. Amice 
Valeto, summum nec metuas Diem, nec optes justa he 

ize Memorize Chari Mariti, uxor iagubris Maria Steward, 

icavit, et marmora parentavit, 1701.” 


Arms: Or, a fess checky argent and azure 
within a border ermine; impaling, Sable, a lion 
pass. guard. between three helmets or. 


Danie 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Crow” “Rook” (8 §. iii. 367).—In 
French the word corneille (“crow”) is commonly 
extended to the “ rook,” frewx or grolle. As the 
rook is termed by ornithologists corvus frugilegus, 
it has been imagined that freux was a contraction 
of frugilegus. But ‘‘rook” (A.-S. Arde) and 


By John Trye, of Grays Inn, Esq.” 
1684, 


freux are akin, being onomatopeeic terms suggested 
by the bird’s croak, In Bas-Breton, the “ crow” is 
frdo, frav. (Grolle is Lat. graculus, or 

Farther, the French—and this, so far as I know, 
does not occur with us—sometimes extend the 
name of the raven (corbeau) te the crow, and even 
to the rook. When “flocks” of corbeauz are 
spoken of, “ rooks ” must be meant, as ravens and 
crows seldom, or never, congregate. It is true 
that ravens, crows (carrion and hooded*), rooks, 
jackaws, are all of the “crow” (corvus) genus; 
still, I think it is the case that while in England we 
pretty generally distinguish between “rooks” and 
“crows,” in France the same word usually covers 
the two species. This may be because rooks are 
less common in France than in England, where 
rookeries, a word for which there is no F 
equivalent, are a characteristic feature of the sur- 
roundings of our homesteads. 


Barnes. 


Tue Cernisus ayp THE Ixissus (8 S. iii, 
303).—I was staying in Athens for a short time in 
February, and walked on the banks of the Ilissus. 
In some parts there is a thin stream of water, in 
others it appeared to be quite dry. E. W. 


Famity Papers or James Cracos §. iii. 
367).—These papers were sent to Messrs. Puttick’s 
sale-rooms by the then Duke of Buckingham, in 
1853. They consisted mostly of letters relating to 
his grandfather, Richard, first Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, during his tenure of office as Viceroy of Ire- 
land in 1782-88; and I well recollect that they 
were full of political scandal. They were probably 
bought in by some member of the Grenville- 
Temple family, and were taken back to Stowe. At 
all events, one letter which was in the catalogue, 
and which referred to a relative of my own, was 
kindly sent to me as a free gift from that place. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Henry 


Ventnor. 


Frye Coampacne” (8% S. iii. 265).—I do 
not know how far back Dr. Cuance’s memory of 
this delight may go; but the name of it used to 
figure on all sorts of cartes in the pleasant Paris 
of thirty years back, when by no means unfre- 
quently the name would mean the thing. 

W. F. Water. 


Restpence or Mrs. Srppons 1x PappINncTOo¥ 
(8™ S. iii, 267).—I copy the following from the 
‘Bayswater Annual’ for 1885, edited by Henry 
Walker, F.G.S., which contains a selection 


* In Britain the two species of “crow” are the 
common or carrion crow and the hooded crow. The 
carrion crow is black, while the hooded crow has a grey 
body with black head, wings, and tail. In some parts 
Scotland the carrion crow is called Acody, a name wh' 


his plain plumage renders unmeaning. 
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papers on the history and antiquities of Padding- 
ton, reprinted from the Bayswater Chronicle, 1884: 

“In the zenith of her fame she [Siddons) resided at a 
cottage known as Westbourne Farm, Westbourne Green, 
which has been described by a visitor as close to the pre- 
sent Lock Hospital in the Harrow Road. It was a little 
retired house, in a garden screened with poplars, and not 
unlike a rural vicarage, and was at one time the residence 
— Vestris. It was standing till about the year 


I think that Desborough Place, which: stands 
on the north side of the Great Western Railway 
and west of the Royal Oak station, was built on 
part of the grounds of what Robins called Des- 

ugh Lodge. Gutch’s map of Paddington in 
1828 probably shows the exact situation of the 
cottage. If there was any “view” published of 
Mrs. Siddons’s rural retreat I should be pleased to 
know where a copy can be obtained, that I may 
add it to my little collection of engravings and the 
sketches which I have made of picturesque “ bits” 
in this neighbourhood, H. G. Grirrinnoors, 

$4, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


An extract from Fanny Kemble’s ‘ Record of a 
Girlhood’ may be of some use. October 1, p. 13, 
she says :— 

“Our new house after Newman Street was at a place 
called Westbourne Green, now absorbed into endless 
avenues of palatial residences, &c, The site of our 
dwelling was not far from Paddington Canal.” : 

At p. 15, after relating an amusing visit from 
her aunt, she remarks: “ Mrs, Siddons at that 
time lived nom door to us.” Emity Core, 

mouth. 


A view of Mrs. Siddons’s house at Westbourne 
Green in 1800 is given in ‘ Old and New London,’ 
vi. 216. It is said to have been pulled down in 
1860 to make way for a row of shops and houses. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I should have added in my former communica- 
tion that Robins, in his ‘ Paddington, Past and 
Present,’ p. 183, states in a note that Desborough 
Lodge was occupied for some time by Madame 
Vestris and her husband, the late Charles 
Mathews. This may serve as a clue to the identifi- 
cation of the house. W. F. Paipeavx. 


Lorp Rosert Doveras (8" §. iii. 347).—Mr. 
Nowers’s query does not err on the side of over- 
definiteness ; but in spite of the latitude afforded 
by such phrases as “a violent death,” and “two 
hundred years ago or more,” I fear he will not 
easily identify the object of his inquiry. Any 
possible Lord Robert Douglas in the seventeenth 
century must have been a son of a Marquis of 
Douglas (cr. 1633) or a Marquess and Duke of 
Queensberry (cr. 1682); but no such name appears 
among the younger sons of either of those noble 

There was, it is true, an Hon. Robert 


Douglas (son of the second earl, and brother of the 
first Duke of Queensberry), who was killed at the 
siege of Maestricht, in 1676. Could this be the per- 
son sought ?—if not, I can only suggest the gallant 
Sir Robert Douglas of Glenbervie, grandson of the 
Hon. Sir Robert Douglas, and great-grandson of 
the ninth Earl of Angus. Sir Robert fell bravely 
at the battle of Steinkirk in 1692, in the act of 
recovering the standard of his regiment from the 
enemy. Oswatp, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Errmoxocy or Saas (8" iii, 48),—Saas, in 
Canton Vallais, appears in 1397 as Sausa, which 
may be explained from the Middle Latin saucea 
or saucia, a corruption of saliceta, “ osier beds” or 
** willow plantations,” an etymology the appro- 
priateness of which will be —— by all who 
know the village. saac TAYLOR, 


Vertuciana (8" §. iii. 148, 272, 331). 
—The details given by W. C. B. at the last 
reference leave not the least doubt that the school 
meant is Lord Weymouth’s free grammar school at 
Warminster. Although the identification of Ver- 
lucio is disputed by antiquaries, it has, after Cam- 
den (‘ Britannia,’ ed. 1586, p. 115), been restricted 
in literary use to Warminster, wherever I have 
met with it. F. Apams. 


Attar (8 §. iii. 168, 254).—Following Mr. 
Pickrorp's example, and writing with neitherodium 
nor amor, I would observe that the word “altar” has 
always kept its place in literature. Thus, Evelyn 
tells us that at St. James’s, Piccadilly, “the altar 
was especially adorned”; Johnson ‘‘ went to the 
altar,” when he communicated ; and even Boswell 
writes that Johnson ‘‘ did not choose to approach 
the altar without a previous preparation”; in 
Dickens, little Dorrit “went up to the altar” to 
be married ; and “ the priest waited in his white 
surplice at the lowly altar,” when Jane Eyre was 
not married. Examples might be added by the 
score. It is worth notice that “‘the altar,” in 
common parlance, at one time meant the sanctuary 
as well as the “table.” So, in ‘Oliver Twist’ we 
read that “within the altar of the old village church 
there stands a white marble tablet,” which Oruik- 
shank represents as being placed some five feet up 
the east wall. And in descriptions of churches in 
the last century—the London Oity churches will 
supply instances— “the altar” included the 
reredos and rails, In the same way popular lan- 
guage some years ago spoke of “the communion,” 
when ‘‘ the table” was signified. At St. Clement’s 
Church, Hastings, there used to be a board 
announcing, among other benefactions (or “ bene- 
dictions,” as one guidebook preferred calling them) 
‘* the plate used at the Altar, and the velvet cover- 
ing for the Communion Table,” truly a subtle 
distinction. This was dated 1721. By the way, 
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**communion table” is no more in the Prayer 
Book than is “altar,” although George Herbert 
and Addison use the expression. ‘‘The Holy 
Table” and ‘‘the Lord’s Table” have a special 
meaning. It is hardly historical to say that Laud 
“introduced” the word altar, seeing that it was 
ased by Andrewes, Overal, Cosins. 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Though the term “‘altar” is not in the Prayer 
Book, it is the common term made use of in the 
Coronation Service. See, ¢.g., sectt. vi., vii., x., 
xii., xiii,, of the “ form and order” at the corona- 
tion of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide in 
1831, and of Queen Victoria in 1838, I have not 
for reference Dr. Silver on ‘The Coronation Ser- 
vice of the Anglo-Saxon Kings,’ Oxf, 1831, in 
which is theservice for the coronation of George III. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


I so far am at one with my friend Mr. Pick- 
vyorp that if I were speaking in or of a Romish 
charch, I would naturally use the term “ altar- 
piece,” meaning thereby a picture suspended over 
what the worshippers in that church call and 
believe to be an altar, sc.,a place of sacrifice (I 
also write non-polemically). But as the English 
Ghurch repudiates both the name and thing, I 
would think it more consistent to speak of such a 
picture in her consecrated buildings by some other 
name—say, “‘chancel-piece.” I am not sure that 
pictures, other than in windows, are legal among 
us. The ‘‘ hymeneal altar” may safely be rele- 
gated to the limbo of newspaper slang. 

May I be permitted to y an with a query? How 
is it that your ever-genial correspondent is still 
permitted to pen his pleasant reminiscences in so 
alien a locality? Patrons, “ make a note o’t.” 

G. L. 

Clevedon. 


In the ‘New Week’s Preparation,’ a decidedly 
Protestant work, which ran through many editions, 
and was in general use as a manual from about 
1750 to 1820, twenty-seven pages are devoted to 
a “Companion for the Altar,” and the word “ altar” 
is used interchangeably with “communion table.” 
The work referred to was published by Edward 
Wicksteed, and superseded the old ‘ Week’s Pre- 
— of which nearly fifty editions were pub- 

ished by Samuel Keble, 1685 to 1740. 
A. T. M. 


“Curse or Scortanp” §. iii. 367).—If 
Dr. Morray will refer to the Indexes of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
be will find that several persons have written on 
this subject, including myself. There is perfect 
evidence that the nine of diamonds was called 
the “ Carse of Scotland,” and popularly recognized 
as such, some time before Culloden was fought 
(April 16, 1746). Dr. Murray may refer to 


British Museum Satirical Print No. 2661, which 
is dated “ Octo". 21, 1745,” and entitled ‘ Briton’s 
Association against the Pope’s Bulls.’ In this 
design the Pretender grasps the horns of one of a 
group of bulls, while between his feet lies the nine 
of diamonds, which is referred to by one among 
many inscriptions on the plate as “ everlasting 
curses.” &. 


Dr. Morray asks for a quotation or reference 
before 1791. Here is one. Grose, in his ‘ Tour 
thro’ Scotland ’ in 1789, writes :— 

“The nine of diamonds: diamonds it is said imply 
royalty, being ornaments to the imperial crown; and 
every ninth King of Scotland has been observed for 
many ages to be a tyrantand a curse to the ~—* 
Others say it is from its similarity to the arms of Argyll; 
the Duke having been very instrumental in bringing 
about the Union, which by some Scottish patriots, has 
been considered as detrimental to their country.” 


J. R. M. 


The nine of diamonds is the coat of arms of the 
Dalrymple family, and was called the “‘ Curse of 
Scotland” from the very leading part they took 
in carrying through the Union between England 
and Scotland in 1704. Mac Roseat. 

(See 1s* S.i. 61, 90; iii. 22, 253, 423, 483; 4 8. vi. 
194, 289 iv. '20, 97, 118.) 


(8 ii. 527; iii. 98, 154, 255).— 
In answer to Jaypee the following may suffice. 
John Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, 
Jane 6, 1756, died Nov. 10, 1843, in the city of 
New York. How far he was from being, as 
JayYvDEE judges, a Loyalist, or Tory, is plain from 
the following particulars. The revolutionary war 
broke out before he was quite nineteen years of 
age. He at once joined the rebels, who had cooped 
up the British forces in Boston. He showed such 
skill as an engineer there that Washington selected 
him as one of his aides-de-camp. In 1778 he 
served on the staff of the general in command of 
= enterprise for expelling the British from Rhode 

sland. 

In 1780 he sailed for France, whence he soon 
went to London with a letter from Franklin, intro 
ducing him to Benjamin West. His aim was 
merely to study art ; but he was arrested, accused 
of treason, imprisoned eight months, and then 
released only after West and Copley had become 
sureties that he would leave the kingdom. As 
soon as American Independence was acknowledged 
he returned to England as a student of West. 
While here he painted ‘The Sortie from Gibraltar,’ 
to which your correspondent alludes. Of this he 
made three or four replicas. 

Trumbull painted at least four portraits of 
Washington, and four decisive scenes in the Re- 
volution on the Rotunda, in Washington. Your 
correspondent asks for a list of his works; but they 
fill a whole gallery, which bears his name, in New 
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Haven, where Jaypex will do well to dedicate a 
day to them on his way to or from the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. Appleton’s ‘American Bio- 
graphy’ gives a good account of his career. 
James D. Borer. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Captain Cook's Journal during his First Voyage Round 
the World. Edited by Capt. W. J. L. Wharton, R.N., 
F.RS. (Stock.) 

In most readers the information that they have not 

always poseessed the original text of Cook’s famous first 

voyage will beget some astonishment. What bas passed 
as such ie, we are told, the joint production of Cook, Mr. 

— Sir Joseph) Banks, Dr. Solander, and Dr. 
awkesworth, Cook’s own journal is in triplicate. One 

of the copies was for many years in the possession of 
our old friend and contributor, F, W. Cosens, and at the 
sale of his books, in 1890, after his death, came into those 
of Mr. John Corner, an enthusiastic admirer of Cook. 
Arrangements were at once made to print it. These, 
though interrupted by the sudden death of the new 
owner of the MS., have been resumed in a pious spirit by 
his son, the result being the goodly and interesting 
volume before us. To Capt. Wharton has been entrusted 
the editorial responsibility, and the proceeds of the sale 
will be devoted to the restoration of Henderwell Church, 
the parish church of Staithes, whence Cook ran away to 
sea. The MS. has been collated with others in the 
possession of Her Majesty and of the Admiralty. So 
much information as this is supplied in the preface. 
The remaining contents are, of course, written in Cook's 
simple, nervous style, and are printed with strict obser- 
vance of his etymology and his views as to the use of 
capitals. Editions of Cook’s travels are to be found in all 
libraries, and a bibliography of them would occupy many 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The present edition will commend 
itself to most, not only on account of its beauty and its 
illustrations, but as giving the ipsissima verba of the 
great hero and martyr. 


The Poetical Works of John Gay. 

Underbill. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
To the exquisite series known as the “ Muses’ Library,” 
the prettiest edition of the select poets that has yet 
appeared, Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have added an 
edition of Gay, Though far less interesting, both as poet 
and as individual, than Marvell and Herrick, his prede- 
cessors in the series, Gay has many claims upon attention, 
red poe with the exception of the fables, have sub- 
sided into something not far removed from oblivion, and 
one is glad to glance through them again. If anything 
would tempt one to study afresh Gay’s eparkling lines 
and elegant or quaint antitheses, it would be the chance 
of reading them in so delightful an edition, and the 
pleasure of perusing Mr. Underhbill’s admirable biography 
of the poet and his even more admirable disquisition on 
his work. The notes are few and to the point. 


Notes on the Oxfordshire Domesday. (Oxford, 116, High 
Street ; London, Frowde.) 
Tue author of this interesting pamphlet withholds his 
name, though the letters J. L. G. M. at the end of his 
short preface do not leave Oxford men in any doubt as 
to the person to whom we are indebted for this laborious 
and accurate compilation. The main object of the work 
is to “afford an exact means of identifying the places 


Edited by John 


mentioned in the Oxfordshire Domesday.” The more 
the Conqueror’s great survey is studied the more know- 
ledge is evolved therefrom. As time goes on we fee) 
that there is no single work which has come down to us 
from the Middle Ages which is so replete with know- 
ledge. The author has given a catalogue of Domesday 
places and their holders. This is succeeded by a list 
of pre-Conquest landowners which is of singular interest 
for those who wish to ascertain all that is knowable 
regarding the English landowners during the last days of 
the old national monarchy. Two Alnods appear in this 
catalogue ; can either of them be that Elnoth who is the 
first recorded ancestor of the great house of Berkeley? 
The list of D y sub-tenants is a short one; there 
were far fewer of these in Oxfordshire than in Cam- 
bridge, York, or Lincoln, We trust that this little tract 
may pave the way to an exhaustive analysis of the 
great Norman survey. 


Scottish Ballad Poetry. (Glasgow, Hodge & Co.) 

To the “Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets” has 
been added a collection of Scottish ballads, edited with 
a critical introduction, giving a full and an interestin 
account of ballad literature. A large number of beautif 
and characteristic ballads are crowded into a shapely 
and handy volume, and are accompanied by explanations 
and annotations. To those who are not fortunate enough 
to possess Prof, Child’s noble and all but exhaustive 
collection this volume may be warmly commended. 


The Fall of Adam. By Rev. 8S. S. Magutb, LL.D, 

(Digby, Long & Co.) game 
Dr, MacurtH has written a big book, 897 pages of the 
largest octavo, and as speculative as it is big. He is not 
a theologian, but a me He claims to be the 
mouthpiece of a controlling and divine power which 
has made him the medium of a new revelation as to 
“the true nature of the fall of Edenic man.”’ That it 
is considered an inexplicable mystery is due solely, it 
appears, “to the spiritual incapacity of all past and 
theologians” (vol. i, p. 20). Dr. Maguth, being 
etter endowed, knows all about it, and this is his ex- 
planation. When Adam was created the earth was 
already peopled with a race of “carnivorous anthro- 
pomorphous mammals,” superior to the ape, but inferior 
toman. “This is the true talisman which resolves all 
our Biblical difficulties.” With these inferior beings the 
new race was forbidden to intermarry. In fact, the 
Preadamite was the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
He is also identical with the caveman, and he survives in 
the savage of Terra del Fuego, Among these Preadamites 
there was one tribe whose totem was a serpent, and 
its chief, a very crafty and ill-conditioned creature, 
was known as “ The Serpent.” This pithecoid savage 
seduced our first mother into evil ways, and thence came 
all our woe. In short, the fall of Edenic man consisted 
in his carnal union with anthropomorphous animals. 
The result was a hybrid race of men, partaking of the 
characteristic nature of each type of progenitor—some 
reverting more decidedly to the one ancestral strain, and 
some to the other. Evil, in consequence, is only the 
resultant of natural law. Does Dr, Maguth seriously 
think that his elaborate and highly conjectural theory 
would allay the doubts of the sceptical cobbler, whose 
obstinate questionings, he tells us, first set him forward 
on this investigation! We would wager on his persistent 
incredulity. 


The Descent of Charlotte Compton, Baroness Ferrers de 
aavew- By Isabella G. C. Clifford. (Methuen & 
0, 
THERE are & few books relating to genealogy wherein, 
along with names and dates, wills, and Jng. p.m., we 
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have a running stream of personal detailse—gossip, if 
vill_—which renders them simply charming. We 
on never understood why the ordinary writers of 
family history make their pages somewhat duller than 
the ‘Introduction to Algebra’ of the late Mr, Bonny- 
castle. That the fact isso admits of no doubt, and the 
result has been that a most absurd prejudice has grown 
in certain quarters against all genealogical pursuits 
whatsoever. 

There are a few exceptions to a rule but too general. 
Smyth's ‘ Lives of the Berkeleya’ is far more pleasant 
reading than many a modern romance, and we know no 
volumes we more love to linger over than Earl Craw- 
ford’s ‘ Lives of the Lindsays.’ The volume before us 
is another and a most favourable example of this very 
limited class. Charlotte Compton, Baroness Ferrers of 
Chartley, was one of the most highly descended women 
in England. It is very pleasant, in these dull, prosaic 
days, to find her great-granddaugbterrecurring lovingly 
tothe memory of her charming ancestress, We have 
but one fault to find, but that is a grave one. The book 
is much too short, The authorees bas the faculty of 
literary expression; why, therefore, has she confined her- 
self within limite so very narrow? Spencer Compton, 
Earl of Northampton, who fell at Hopton Heath, is well 
worthy of an extended biography. We do not think 
that his descendant mentions the letter he wrote to his 
countess from York in 1642. At the time of writing he 
was in attendance on the king and evidently in good 

irite, little anticipating the years of misery and blood- 

ed that were to follow. The light-hearted postecript 
is very touching: “ My blessing to the children. I will 
not be unmindful of James's business. Kiss my wenches, 
and take care your cock-horses be not appointed for the 
militia,” 
Epochs of Indian History.—Ancient India, By Romesh 

Chunder Dutt. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts is the first of a series of ‘‘ Epochs of Indian His- 
tory.” It isa summary of the history of ancient India, 
of the Hindu sovereignties which eventually were con- 
quered by the Mobammedans. It is a remarkable little 
volume, and contains a store of information. A thing 
worthy of note is that the author is himself a Hindu, well 
known to all who take an interest in the progress of our 
Indian Empire and in that branch of its administration 
which, in the education of the people, is building up the 
most enduring and beneficial ment of Imperial 
government. Considering how important it is that every- 
thing connected with the history of the millions who have 
come under our sway should be known, we can heartily 
commend this valuable volume to the notice of our 
readers. If the following histories of each epoch prove 
as excellent as the first, they wil! form a treasure of 
concentrated information and most useful guides to 
students of Indian history. 


Poland. By W. R. Morfill, M.A, (Fisher Unwin.) 
Ir was fitting that the same hand which dealt with 
Russia in “The Story of the Nations” should also 
undertake the history of Poland. Slavonic scholars, 
indeed, are not so numerous amongst us as to admit of 
much choice in the matter. Mr. Morfill gives a careful 
and impartial sketch of this unfortunate country, the 
true “ Niobe of the nations,” eschewing political bias, 
but basing his account on native authorities. In addi- 
tion to the historic review of the Polish nationality from 
its rise under Mieczyslaw I. in 963 to its final dismem- 
berment in 1795, he supplies an able résumé of Polish 
literature and a chapter on the social conditions of the 

ple, past and present. Amongst the causes which led 
to the downfall of this ancient nationality he enumerates 
the want of patriotism among its nobility, the intoler- 


ance of the clergy, the absence of any real middle class, 
and the degradation of the serfs. Its sovereigns, more. 
over, for the most part were wanting in capacity and 
energy. 


The Princely Chandos. By J, R, Robinson. (Sampson 
Low & Co,) 

“Tas Parncety Cuaxpos” was John Brydges, the first 
duke, who is now best remembered as having been 
satirized—maligned, some say—by Pope in his ‘ Moral 
Essays ' under the character of Timon, though the poet 
himeelf never admitted the truth of the impeachment, 
The ‘‘ Timon’s Villa’ there referred to as a monument 
of tasteless extravagance was the famous country-house 
at Canons, which was the marvel of the time. Its short- 
lived magnificence came to an end in 1747, when the 
house was pulled down and its treasures dispersed 
auction. r. Robinson champions his hero against the 
charge, which bas often been levelled at him, that he 
rose to fortune through his peculations in the office of 
Paymaster-General under Marlborough. Any laches he 
may have been guilty of, it is maintained, was part of s 
recognized system, and the fauit of the age. Mr. Robin- 
son’s style is disfigured by some faults of taste, ¢. g., in 
speaking of Pope more than once as “the note of inter- 
rogation.” On p. 168 ‘‘minimus” is a misreading of 
novimus; and that “ Custos Rostolorum” is to be found 
on the duke’s tomb (p. 208) we more than doubt. More- 
over, the illustration at p. 228 which purports to be the 
“ Railing in New College, Oxford” (said to have been 
removed from Canons), labours under the defect of show- 
ing no railing whatever. 


Tue ‘ Handbook to Hastings’ was published in 1845, 
and was one of the earliest attempts to improve upon the 
meagre and misleading “guides” with which most water- 
ing-places were content. Several editions were published 
at intervals, and the author (Miss M. M. Howard, the 
accomplished writer of ‘Brampton Rectory’ and other 
books) prepared an abridged edition, which was still in 
MS, at the time of her death, in January last, The work 
has been revised for the press by Mr. E, H. Marshall, 
and will be published shortly by Mr. EB. Stanford. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. M. H. (“Dealer in Odd Volumes”’),—George, 
second-hand bookseller, Whitechapel Road, E, 

Errata.—P, 229, col. 1, 1. 39, for “ gibbosus” read 
gibbus ; p. 370, col. 1, foot-note, for “ twelve-foot ” read 
twelve-inch. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


Meeyodg 
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III. Mar 20, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on | 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET. 
CANON BELL'S POEMS 
The LAW of LIBEL and SLANDER. 
RECORDS of the CORPORATION of KENDAL, 
ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. 


NEW NOVELS—Under the Great Seal ; His Wife's Soul; Disinherited ; 
Some Married Fellows; Strolling Players; The ‘Return of the 
O'Mahony; Uncle Remus and his Friends; Squire Hellman; An 
American Nobleman; Pierce Moran; Kinsman to Death ; ptain 

leris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


PROM “STRATFORD-ON-AVON,” Sonnet by Theodore Watts—MR. 
FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '—' The SKEPTICS 
of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ’'—MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL 
MEMNON—DAVID COLVILLE, the SCOT—‘The SONG of the 
FLAG DONATUS MELIOR’—‘The REAL REJECTED AD- 
DRESSES "—WORDSWORTH'S KOOMS at CAMBRIDGE. 


Atso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Iron and Steel Maker; Geographical Literature; 
Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Fayum and Lake Moris ; The Royal Academy; The 
Salon y the Champ de Mars ; New Prints ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 


DRAMA-—Sir John Vanbrugh and Matthew Henry; Gossip. 


The ATHEN_EUM for May 6 contains Articles on 
BALFOUR’S ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. 
MONTEFIORE on the HEBREW RELIGION, 
ROPES on the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
SANDYS on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 


NEW NOVELS—The Spirit of Love; Tiny Luttrell; The Vyvyans; 
Was He the Other” 


LOCAL HISTORY. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The NEW MEMNON—M. NADAUD—MR. FREEMAN and the | 
‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '—SALE—The ORIGIN of the SPEN- 
SERIAN STANZA. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Geographical Notes ; Societi 


ALso— 


; Meetings. 
FINE ARTS—The New Gallery; The Salon of the Champs Elys¢es ; 
aip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Ward’s Sir John Vanbrugh; Library Table; The Week; 
Gossip. 


MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENEUM for May 13 contains Articles on 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL’S INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

ADDINGTON SYMONDS'S ESSAYS. 

The CORONATION of CHARLES L. 

SORCERERS in FOLK-LORE. 

SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS— Witness to the Deed ; Utterly Mistaken; From Prison 
to Power; The keal Thing; A Living Statue; Rose, Shamrock, 
and Thistle ; A Pair of Lovers. 

RECENT VERSE. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITY HALL—MR. FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY 
REVIEW '—ADDITIONS to the GOSPEL of ST. PETER—SALE— 
The WASHINGTON and POPE FAMILIES in VIRGINIA. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Current Science ; Geographical Notes ; Societies ; Meetings. 


E ARTS—The Royal Academy ; The Salon of the Champs Elysées ; 
Which Widow? Sale; Gossip. 


Week ; Concerts and Gossip; Performances 
vext W 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM for April 29 contains Articles on 
WHEATLEY’S EDITION of PEPYS. 
The VISION of MACCONGLINNE, 
The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
BROUGHTON’S LETTERS from a MAHRATTA CAMP. 
STEVENSON on HISTORIC PERSONALITY. 
LAMARTINE. 


NEW NOVELS—Through Thick and Thin; Two Men and a Woman; 
Paynton Jacks, Gentleman ; A Litth e Minx ; Larmes d'Amante, 


COOKERY BOOKS. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MR. W. MACPHERSON—HOMER—A BYRONIC FRAGMENT — 
PROF, ROBERT BENSLY—The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 
—NOTES from PARIS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—El y Chemistry ; Anthropological Notes ; Societies 
Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; Sale ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


‘the ATHEN.ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Or of al Newsagents, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-!ane, E.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD., 
beg to state that they are issuing the Novels of Mr. THOMAS HARDY, 
Mr. BLACKMORE, «rnd Mr. CLARK RUSSELL a 
Half-a-Crown, 7” a style of binding uniform with the Edition which 
they are publishing of WM. BLACK’S NOVELS. 


The whole of the following Works are now being issued :— 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With a 


New Photogravure Portrait from a Photograph. 


BY The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
| The TRUMPET-MAJOR. | The LAODICEAN. 
Thomas Hardy. The RETURN of the NATIVE. . 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. | TWO on a TOWER. 


LORNA DOONE. 


GLARA VAUGHAN. | ALICE LORRAINE, 
| GHRISTOWELL. TOMMY UPMORE. 
KR. D. Blackmore. CRIPPS the CARRIER. | EREMA. 
| MARY ANERLEY. | KIT and KITTY. 
SPRINGHAVEN. CRADOCK NOWELL. 


The WRECK of the ‘‘GROSVENOR.” With 


a New Photogravure Portrait. 

| An OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
FROZEN PIRATE. 

MY WATCH BELOW. 

| ATCH BELOW. 

av. Clark Russell, _ JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 
| JACK’S COURTSHIP.| A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 

BETWIXT the FORELANDS. 

| MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


| A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait ¢ 


the Author. 
| The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON 
A PRINCESS of THULE. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. | MADCAP VIOLET. 
KILMENY. | THREE FEATHERS 
atm. Black, | The MAID of KILLEENA. 
GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 
MACLEOD of DARE. 
SUNRISE. | WHITE WINGS. 


And 13 other Volumes. Full List on application. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St.{Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C 


NCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C.; and Put lished by the said 
Printed by oa BNC FRANCIS, at Bream s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, May 2 1883. 
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